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FOREWORD 


This  monograph  reviews  the  tactical  employment  of  strategic 
bombers ^during  Uorldliar  II  and  the  first  18  months  of  the  Korean 
conllxcn.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  employment 
doctrrne  both  before  and  during  the  period  1941-1951  and  on  the 
e± i ecus  of  theater  conditions  on  conformity  to  official  doctrine. 
The  subject  covered  here  is  related  to  several  other  histories 
prepared  by  the  USAS’  Historical  Division:  Air  Historical  Study 
Mo.  0,  The  Development  of  the  Heavy  Bombor,  1918-1944:  ABS-70 
Tactical  Operations  of  the  Eighth  Mr  Force,  6  June  1944  to  3 
Kay  1945;  AHS-71,  United  States  Air  Force  Operations  in  the 
Korean  Conflict,  25  June-1  November  1950;  AHS-89,  The  Develop- 

th®  Arn^T  Air  Arai,  1917-1941;  and  a 
draft  Air  Historical  Study,  Close  Mr  Support  Operations  in  the 
liar  Against  Japan.  The  present  study  was  written  by  Robert  II. 

StSS;  ^?^fr°JeaS°r  °f  &slish»  Stmtod  adversity, 

^  like  other  Historical  Division  studies,  this  history  is 
su  j ecu  to  revision,  and  additional  information  or  suggested 
corrections  will  be  welcomed,  bvJ 
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Chapter  I 


IUXEODUCTIQH 


Oh  25  March  1913  the  Germans,  having  routed  the  British  fifth 
Amy  in  Picardy,  were  striking  the  Third  Arsy  front  with  seemingly 
irresistible  force  when  they  were  subjected  to  an  air  assault  of  un¬ 
precedented  strength  and  effectiveness,  hot  only  were  the  advancing 
waves  of  German  troops  strafed  by  the  fighter  planes  of  the  period— 
the  Sopwlth  Camels  and  Dolphins,  Bristol  fighters,  and  Wolsey  Vipers— 
but  all  available  bombardment  aircraft  were  diverted  from  their  normal 
tasks  and  sent  out  to  scour  the  battlefield  at  minimum  altitude*  Several 
day  bomber  squadrons  flying  DH-4' s  and  at  least  three  squadrons  of 
night  bombing  FIS-2B*  s  participated  in  clos&-support  action  along  with 
two  squadrons  of  the  Bcyal  Navy' s  big  Handler-Pages  with  their  four 
machine  guns  and  great  load  of  25-pound  bombs*  The  air  arm  was  accorded 

no  small  share  of  the  credit  for  stopping  the  dangerous  offensive,  but 

1 

these  laurels  were  won  only  at  great  expense* 

Twenty-six  years  later,  in  February  1944>  when  the  vital  Allied 
beachhead  at  Anzio  was  under  the  severest  attack,  the  VI  Corps  of  fifth 
Amy  called  for  all-out  air  assistance.  The  response  of  the  fifteenth 
Air  Force  was  spectacular.  On  17  February  numerous  heavy  bomber  sorties 
were  flown  in  support  of  ground  troops.  This  force  alone  dropped  653  tons 
of  fragmentation  bombs  on  enemy  guns,  troops,  and  transportation,  thus 
supplementing  the  strenuous  activities  of  the  medium,  light,  and  fighter- 
bombers  in  the  battle  zone.  At  night  RAF  Wellingtons  continued  the  attack. 
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On  2  Kerch  heavies  participated  in  a  renewed  assault  on  front-lice  areas, 

that  night  the  Wellingtons  patrolled  all  roads  leading  to  the  beachhead* 

The  diversion  of  the  bombers  from  their  normal  strategic  targets  was  at 

once  recognized  as  a  powerful  contribution  to  the  ultimate  success  of 

2 

the  beachhead  operation*  This  was  but  one  of  many  occasions  during 
World  War  II  when  the  heavies  functioned  as  tactical  aircraft* 

More  recently,  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  Korean  conflict,  unorthodox, 
dose-support  employment  of  strategic  bombers  was  almost  an  everyday 
occurrence*  On  16  July  1950  eight  B-29*s  of  the  FiSAF  Bomber  Command  attacked 
a  concentration  of  six  Worth  Korean  tanks  at  a  road  junction,  as  well  as 

3 

a  number  of  other  targets  clearly  tactical  in  nature.  Thereafter  the 
B-29'e  contributed  mightily  to  the  tactical  campaign*  It  is  even  reported 
that  same  strafing  missions  were  flown,  varying  from  treetop  level  to  an 
altitude  of  3,  OCX)  feet,^  but  most  of  the  B-29  support  missions  involved 
precision  bombing  from  15,000  feet  or  higher -of  bridges,  lines  of  com¬ 
munications,  and  materiel  concentrations  near  the  front  lines*  Such 

» 

use  of  B-29's  in  Korea  was,  however,  officially  regarded  as  having  been 
dictated  by  special  circumstances — in  particular,  the  lack  of  light 
bombers*  It  was  also  clearly  recognized  that  the  B-29's  could  continue 
in  a  ground-support  role,  as  they  did  throughout  1951  and  later,  only 
because  of  the  overwhelming  air  superiority,  especially  over  the  battle 
area,  maintained  by  United  Nations  forces.-* 


In  the  several  combat  operations  cited  above,  aircraft  designed 

primarily  for  strategic  bombardment  were  used  in  a  tactical  role  because 
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the  critical  state  of  the  ground  battle  demanded  that  all  available 
force  be  applied  directly  against  front-line  enemy  troops,  later  in 
Korea,  B-29's  continued  to  be  used  against  tactical  targets  even  when 
no  emergency  existed,  largely  because  all  profitable  strategic  targets 
appeared  to  have  been  neutralized.  Bat  initially  in  Korea,  as  in 
Picardy  in  1918  and  at  inzlo  In  1944,  the  strategic  bombers  were  thrown 
against  tactical  targets  because  of  the  precarious  position  of  the 
ground  troops* 

The  terms  "strategic"  and  "tactical"  require  careful  definition* 
Though  a  full  discussion  is  reserved  for  Chapter  II,  the  ambiguity  of 
their  meanings  and  the  resulting  possibility  for  confusion  may  be  noted 
here.  Whereas  strikes  at  those  elements  of  the  enemy's  industrial  system 
affecting  bis  capacity  to  sustain  his  war  effort  are  obviously  strategic, 
and  the  bombing  of  front-line  positions  are  just  as  clearly  tactical, 
there  remain  many  targets  which  are  not  so  readily  classified*  For 
example,  the  cutting  of  rear  lines  of  communications  might  hamper  the 
enemy's  efforts  to  move  troops  and  supplies  up  to  the  line  of  battle  and 
would  thus  be  reported  as  tactical*  But  tbe  same  operation  might  also 
prevent  tbe  transportation  of  raw  materials  to  armament  plants,  in  which 
event  it  could  also  be  considered  strategic  Further,  the  examples  with 
which  this  chapter  begins  suggest  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  tactical 
missions*  Strikes  at  enemy  troop  concentrations  in  the  front  lines— 
close  support— and  interdiction  of  communications  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
battle  area— usually  referred  to  as  isolation  of  the  battlefield— are  the 
two  types  most  usually  recognized.?  Sometimes,  however,  one  finds  the 
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phrase  "indirect  air  support"  used  to  describe  quasi- tactical  air  action 
against  approaches  to  a  battle  area,  such  as  lard  and  sea  communications, 

g 

ports,  and  base  installations* 


Another  source  of  confusion  is  due  to  the  frequent  application  of 
the  term  "strategic"  to  certain  bombardment  types  of  aircraft,  as  in  the 
title  of  this  study.  The  expression  "strategic  bomber,"  however,  is 
regarded  as  informal  or  unofficial  usage,  despite  the  frequency  of  its 
occurrence*  The  standard  classifications  of  bombardment  types  are  "heavy, 11 
"medium,"  and  "light,"  although  the  B*29  was  at  first  designated  a  "very 
heavy  bomber."  Throughout  World  War  II,  the  heavy  bambers—the  B-17  and 
B-24— and  the  very  heavy  bomber— the  B-29 — were,  with  little  danger 
of  ambiguity,  called  strategic  bombers,  since  except  under  the  special 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Pacific  theaters  they  were  normally  reserved 
for  long-range  missions  against  the  sources  of  the  enemy* s  war  potential. 
Postwar  shifts  in  the  classification  of  military  aircraft,  however,  led 
to  confusion*  Although  the  B-29  was  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  medium 
bomber,  in  the  Korean  conflict  it  was  nevertheless  used  as  a  strategic 
bomber  and  was  often  so  called*^  Again,  especially  after  the  adoption 
of  a  functional  organization  by  the  air  forces  in  northwest  Africa  in 
1943,  the  expression  "strategic  air  force"  was  commonly  applied  to  the 
bomber  command,  whose  mission  was  long-range  strategic  assault,  and 
the  medium  groups  and  air  support  units  came  to  be  called  "the  tactical 
air  force. During  World  War  II  the  Eighth  Air  Force  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  and  the  Fifteenth  in  Italy  were  both  primarily 
strategic  air  forces*  But  to  add  to  the  confusion,  for  a  short  time  early 
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in  their  development,  such  air  forces,  especially  the  Eighth,  comprised 
not  only  the  standard  heavy  bombers  with  their  fighter  groups  and  photo¬ 
reconnaissance  wings,  but  some  groups  of  medium  bomberB  as  veil*  And 
the  Hinth  Air  Force,  although  organized  for  tactical  operations,  often 
sent  its  mediums  out  to  bomb  industrial  and  other  strategic  objectives  in 
conjunction  with  the  Eighth  Air  Force  heavies*^* 

She  term  "strategic,’1  then,  whether  applied  to  targets,  to  types  of 
bombardment  aircraft,  or  to  a  force  of  long-range  bombers  in  a  theater  of 
operations,  is  subject  to  varying  interpretation*  In  the  present  study, 
however,  the  expression  "strategic  bomber"  is  consistently  used  to  refer 
to  the  E-17,  B-24,  and  B-29  only,  since  all  pertinent  combat  operations. 
World  War  II  and  Korean,  employed  one  or  another  of  these  aircraft*  A 
"strategic  air  force"  is  referred  to  only  where  no  ambiguity  is  likely* 
Ever  since  the  close  of  World  War  I,  the  air  arm  has  insisted  that 
aircraft  designed  expressly  for  long-range  strategic  bombing  could  not  be 
regarded  as  efficient  weapons  for  use  over  the  battle  area  in  lieu  of 
tactical  aircraft  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  not  lightly  be  diverted 
to  tactical  missions  Among  the  many  prodigious  technological  advances  in 
aircraft  development  since  1916,  the  specialization  of  combat  types  has 
been  especially  striking.  The  differences  between  fighters  and  the 
heavier  bombers  in  size,  speed,  maneuverability,  and  other  features  became 
increasingly  pronounced*  The  fighters  of  1918  were  only  slightly  faster 
than  the  largest  bombers,  but  the  speed  of  the  World  War  II  P-51H  exceeded 
by  more  than  100  miles  per  hour  that  of  the  B-29*  Equipment  peculiar  to 
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the  pilot,  rocket-firing  mechanisms,  and  even,  cannon;  the  heavy  bombers, 
in  addition  to  a  10-man  crew  trained  almost  exclusively  for  high-altitude 
operations,  carried  complex  navigational  and  bombing  devices*  Apart  from 
the  obvious  consideration  that  the  long-range,  high-altitude  characteristics 
of  the  heavy  bombers  would  normally  be  wasted  in  tactical  missions,  the 
most  compelling  reasons  for  reserving  the  heavies  for  strategic  purposes 
were  these:  1)  their  low  flexibility  would  make  them  far  less  capable 
than  tactical  aircraft  of  effective  evasive  action  over  a  battle  area 


heavily  defended  by  enemy  antiaircraft  artillery  and  fighter  planes;  and 

2)  their  great  sise  and  relatively  slow  speed  made  them  far  better 

A  A  ^  12 
targets  for  eneny  gunners. 

The  present  study  aims  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  tactical  use 
of  strategic  bombers  in  combat  operations  both  in  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war  through  1951  conformed  to  official  Air  Force  employment  doctrine. 
To  this  end.  Air  Force  doctrine  on  the  differentiation  between  strategic 
and  tactical  air  power,  and  on  the  conditions  under  which  strategic  bombers 
may  be  diverted  to  tactical  objectives  is  examined.  There  follows  a 
summary  of  the  principal  instances,  as  reported  in  the  combat  histories 
of  all  theaters  of  World  War  II  and  of  the  conflict  In  Korea  through 
31  December  1951,  in  which  strategic  bombers— the  E-17,  B-24,  and  B-29— 
were  used  in  situations  which  would  be  defined  as  tactical  in  standard 
Air  Force  doctrine  and  which  would  thus  normally  call  for  the  use  only 
of  fighter-bombers  or  medium  bombers.  These  activities  wore,  for  the 
most  part,  dose-support  and  interdiction  missions.  Only  dear-cut  combat 


activities  are  here  accepted  as  tactical,  to  the  exclusion  of  such 
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operations  as  leaflet-dropping  and  tracking  flights*  The  degree  of 
success  achieved  in  each  operation  is  discussed  whenever  evaluations  by 
responsible  observers  are  available. 

The  reader,  however,  is  warned  not  to  expect  decisive  evaluations 
of  the  effectiveness  of  all  bomber  operations  which  are  here  analysed*  To 
the  extent  to  which  adequate  evaluations  are  not  available,  the  general 
conclusions  of  the  present  study  must  be  regarded  as  tentative*  As  will 
be  ween,  a  satisfactory  assessment  of  the  contributions  made  by  B-17's, 

B-24*  s,  and  £-29*3  to  any  tactical  situation  in  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  participate  was,  more  often  than  not,  exceedingly  difficult* 

Even  when  expert  target  teams  were  able  to  examine  the  target  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  bombing,  they  sometimes  could  not  arrive  at 
any  sound  conclusions  about  the  credit  due  the  strategic  bombers*  The 
principal  difficulty  was  that  many  of  the  tactical  objectives  had  been 
hit  not  only  by  the  strategic  bombers  but  also  by  medium  and  light  bombers 
and  even  by  friendly  artillery  and  naval  gunfire,  so  that  apportionment 

14 

of  credit  was  quite  impossible*  Bo  doubt  it  is  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  we  find  military  men  expressing  contradictory  views  on  the 
value  of  such  employment  of  the  heavy  bombers*  Gen*  Ctaar  N.  Bradley, 
for  example,  speaks  out  vigorously  against  close  support  by  the  heavies* 

Be  even  quotes  General  Eisenhower  as  being  of  like  mind  in  j^g  account 
of  the  action  at  Saint-L$,  in  which  strategic  bombers  bombed  short  on  the  30th 
Infantry  Division,  a  tragedy  which  cost  the  life  of  General  McNair*1^ 

On  the  other  hand.  Marshal  of  the  RAF  Sir  Arthur  T.  Harris,  referring 
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to  several  World  War  II  engagements,  states  just  as  forcefully  his 
conviction  that  strategic  bombers  proved  themselves  extremely  capable 
in  dose-support  operations*^ 

The  existence  in  military  circles  of  so  vide  a  range  of  opinion  is 
in  itself,  perhaps,  sufficient  justification  of  the  present  study. 
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COiNHDENTIAL 


Two  concepts  in  Mr  Force  doctrine  have  a  particularly  important 
bearing  on  the  present  study.  These  concepts  are,  first,  the  recognition 
of  strategic  bombing  as  a  highly  significant  element  of  air  power;  and, 
second,  the  justification  of  occasional  diversions  of  strategic  bombers 
to  tactical  missions.  The  intimate  relationship  existing  between  the 
two  is  obvious:  until  the  existence  of  strategic  bombing  came  to  be 
clearly  recognized,  there  could  scarcely  be  any  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  non-ctrategie  use  of  strategic  bombers.  The  second 
concept  thus  emerged  as  a  corollary  to  the  first. 

Although  the  strategic  role  which  would  be  played  by  heavy  bombers 
in  World  War  II,  especially  in  Europe,  was  readily  apparent  shortly  after 
the  opening  of  hostilities,  the  concept  of  strategic  air  warfare  was 
not  completely  formulated  as  part  of  American  employment  doctrine  until 
the  publication  of  Field  Manual  100-20  in  mid-1943*  In  the  same  directive 
is  to  be  found  for  the  first  time  a  realistic  approach  to  the  problem  of 
transferring  heavy  bombers  from  strategic  to  tactical  missions.  A  full 
understanding  of  both  these  concepts,  nevertheless,  is  dependent  on  a 
knowledge  of  their  evolution  in  earlier  statements  of  Air  Corps  doctrine. 
Hence,  the  present  history  of  employment  policy  begins  with  a  rapid 
summary  of  the  prewar  period  rather  than  with  the  field  manual  of  1943. 

Again,  since  doctrinal  developments  cannot  readily  be  discussed 
apart  from  the  conditions  which  usually  gave  rise  to  them,  especially  in 
those  cases  where  doctrines  were  formulated  under  the  Btress  of  war,  a 
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number  of  allusions  to  combat  operations  are  included  in  this  chapter* 
The  capabilities  and  limitations  of  some  of  the  aircraft  vhich  the 
framers  of  Mr  Corps  doctrine  had  in  mind  are  also  noted* 


The  Interbellnm  Period;  1918-1939 
Before  the  end  of  World  War  1  the  chief  combat  roles  vhich  air¬ 
craft  were  to  play  were  fairly  well  delineated  if  not  fully  tested. 

The  earliest  capacity  in  vhich  World  War  I  aircraft  served  was  obser¬ 
vation  and  reconnaissance,  but  the  counter-air  function  soon  came  to 
assume  great  importance  as  squadrons  of  pursuit  planes  armed  with  machine 
guns  engaged  in  the  first  great  air  battles*  Ground- support  aviation 
also  came  to  be  used  with  skill  and  success.  The  prime  necessity  of 
massing  attack  planes  over  a  particular  sector  threatened  by  enemy  air 
rather  than  spreading  a  thin  umbrella  of  defense  over  the  entire  front 
was  a  lesson  quickly  learned  and  brilliantly  applied  by  Brig*  Gen. 
William  Mitchell.  Unhappily,  it  was  a  lesson  that  needed  to  be  re¬ 
learned  in  north  Africa  24  years  later*  Strategic  bombing,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  receive  the  test  of  battle  during  World  War  I. 

It  is  true  that  the  British  did  become  cognizant  of  the  great  advantages 
to  be  reaped  in  bombing  German  industrial  centers  and,  to  this  end, 
in  191^  organized  the  Independent  Force  as  a  component  of  the  RAF,  the 
successor  to  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  But  the  10  night-bomber  squadrons 
of  the  Independent  Force  were  only  beginning  their  work  when  the 
armistice  was  signed 
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The  realization  In  the  United  States  that  strategic  bombing  had 


particular  relevance  to  the  defense  of  the  American  continent  fortunately 
came  early  enough  to  make  possible  the  development  of  the  £-17  and  the 
other  long-range  bombers  of  World  War  II.  A  more  imaginative  leadership, 
supported  by  a  more  generous  Congress,  might  have  foreseen  the  need  for 
long-range  fighters  as  well,  bat,  as  it  vas,  the  United  States  fought 
a  great  part  of  the  war  in  both  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters  without 
proper  escort  protection  for  bombing  missions*  The  years  of  peace  were 
also  marked  by  the  evolution  of  the  specifically  American  concept  of 
high-level  precision  bombing,  a  concept  which  led  to  the  perfecting  of  ' 
elaborate  computing  bombsights.  Because  the  interest  here  is  entirely 
in  tactical  operations,  however,  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  account  of 
strategic  bombing  during  World  War  IX  or  of  the  controversial  value  of 
high-level  precision  bombing  is  unnecessary*  It  suffices  to  remind  the 
reader  that,  so  far  as  the  European  war  is  concerned,  the  strongest 
claims  made  for  strategic  bombing  were  spectacularly  vindicated*  In 

the  words  of  the  Overall  Report  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing 

_  2 
Surveys 

Allied  tdy  power  /that  Is,  the  Combined  Bomber  Offensive  of 
1943-194&7  was  decisive  in  the  war  in  western  Europe.  .  .  • 

Its  powers  and  superiority  made  possible  the  success  of  the 
invasion*  It  brought  the  economy  which  sustained  the  enemy's 
armed  forces  to  virtual  collapse,  although  the  full  weight  of 
this  collapse  had  not  reached  the  enemy's  front  lines  when 
they  were  overrun  by  Allied  forces.  ...  the  indications  are 
convincing  that  they  would  have  had  to  cease  fighting— any 
effective  fighting— -within  a  few  months*  Germany  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded* 
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The  airmen  who  were  able  to  envisage  such  tremendous  benefits  as  these 


were  most  anxious  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  sustained  strategic 

offensive  and  to  avoid  diverting  their  bombers  to  tactical  targets* 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  wars,  the  significance  of  strategic 

air  power  came  to  be  a  central  issue  in  the  long  struggle  of  the  American 

air  arm  for  proper  recognition  and  autonomy*  The  limited)  subordinate 

role  allotted  to  military  aviation  in  the  1920's  is  well  illustrated  by 

a  field  regulation  of  1923*  Herd)  the  mission  assigned  to  each  of  the 

different  classes  of  aviation  then  recognized  was  described.  The  mission 

of  pursuit)  maid  to  be  the  most  vital  element  of  the  air  service)  was 

first  to  secure  and  maintain  air  superiority,  thus  permitting  the 

execution  of  the  other  missions)  whereas  attack  aviation  was  designed 

to  deliver  blows  to  enemy  ground  troops.  The  task  of  bombardment  aircraft 

was  somewhat  more  fully  explained:^ 

The  mission  of  bombardment  aviation  is  the  bombardment  of  ground 
objectives.  It  operates  particularly  against  hostile  territory 
beyond  the  effective  range  of  artillery.  It  carries  out  bombing 
operations  both  by  day  and  night*  Objectives  of  particular  im¬ 
portance  to  bombardment  aviation  are  those  vital  to  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  enemy's  line  of  communications  and  supply  (rail¬ 
ways)  railroad  stations)  important  bridges,  supply  depots,  air¬ 
dromes  ,  etc*)* 

Just  as  reconnaissance  and  attack  aviation  were  merely  adjuncts  to  ground 
operations,  so  bombardment  aviation  had  no  independent  mission.  The 
targets  stipulated  above  were  more  nearly  tactical  than  strategic*  As 
viewed  by  this  directive,  bombers  were  merely  a  means  of  extending  the 
range  of  artillery* 

Elsewhere,  the  same  regulation  recognized  that  each  of  the  several 
combat  functions  was  best  performed  by  the  "types  of  airplanes,  armament, 
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and  other  equipment  adapted  to  Its  mission.**  At  the  same  time,  however, 

the  need  for  a  degree  of  flexibility  was  emphasized:^ 

The  several  classes  of  aviation  are  not  restricted  in  their 
employment  to  the  missions  to  which  they  are  specialized. 

In  varying  degrees,  all  classes  are  qualified  to  execute  the 
various  aviation  missions;  their  employment  is  governed  by  the 
relative  importance  of  the  several  missions,  the  strength  of 
the  available  air  forces,  and  the  limitations  of  the  types 
of  airplanes  employed  by  each  class. 

The  principle  of  flexibility  of  employment,  although  somewhat  at  variance 

with  the  clear  need  for  more  specialization  of  military  aircraft  types, 

was,  as  will  he  seen,  never  completely  lost  sight  of  in  air  doctrine. 

A  training  regulation  of  January  1926  appeared  to  strike  a  new  note 

5 

in  its  treatment  of  the  function  of  air  power: 

The  mission  of  the  Air  Service  is  to  assist  the  ground  forces 
to  gain  strategical  and  tactical  successes  by  destroying  enemy 
aviation,  attacking  enemy  ground  forces  and  other  enesy  obj  ec- 
tivee  on  land  or  sea,  and  in  conjunction  with  other  agencies 
to  protect  ground  forces  from  hostile  aerial  observation  and 
attack. 

Later,  the  regulation  spoke  briefly  about  coastal  bomber  patrols  and  the 
bombing  of  capital  ships.  There  was  also  a  paragraph  devoted  to 
** strategical  bombardment,0  which  was  described  as  flying  deep  into  hostile 
territory  "with  the  objective  of  destroying  sources  of  military  supply, 
main  lines  of  communication,  and  military  industrial  centers.0  The 
employment  of  air  strength  might  weaken  the  enemy  both  through  damaging 
military  production  and  transportation  and  also  by  causing  discontent  and 
alarm.  “In  addition, 0  the  paragraph  concluded,  "it  may  compel  him  to 
withdraw  a  portion  of  his  pursuit  and  antiaircraft  from  the  combat  zone.“^ 
The  terse  reference  to  the  destruction  of  sources  of  supply  and  of 
industrial  centers  suggests,  at  first  glance,  an  enlarged  view  of  the 
potentialities  of  air  power,  but  immediately  thereafter  the  regulation 
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stated  carefully  that  such  operations  were  conceived  of  as  a  direct 

furtherance  of  ground  strategy-— again,  as  extending  the  effective 

range  of  artillery.  Shis  impression  is  reinforced  by  -me  statement 

that  strategic  bombardment  was  a  means  of  forcing  a  diversion  of  enany 

air  power  and  antiaircraft  batteries  from  the  battle  area.  One  must 

conclude  that  the  authors  did  not  realize  the  independent  nature  of 

true  strategic  bombing,  nor  did  the  Mr  Corps  Act  of  a  few  months  later 

(2  July  1926)  reflect  any  essential  change  in  official  thought  on  this 
7 

subject* 

So  imprecise  and  inadequate  a  conception  of  strategic  bombing  as 

noted  above  could  not  have  been  gratifying  to  those  air  officers  who, 

two  years  earlier,  had  committed  to  writing  a  quite  different  formulation. 

In  an  Mr  Service  Tactical  School  manual  used  as  early  as  1924,  air 

activities  having  nan  immediate  effect  on  the  operation  of  the  ground 

forces’*  were  defined  as  tactical  operations,  whereas  strategic  missions 

were  those  nplanned  in  furtherance  of  the  national  aim.”  As  such,  the 

strategic  bombing  force  should  be  at  the  disposal,  not  of  divisional  or 

8 

other  subordinate  commanders,  but  of  GHQ.  Chiefly  because  they  viewed 
strategic  air  as  capable  of  striking  a  powerful  blow  at  an  enemy  quite 
independently  of  the  ground  forces,  influential  air  officers  found  them- 
selves  far  from  agreement  with  the  General  Staff  as  to  the  proper  status 
of  the  air  arm* 

The  cleavage  between  the  ¥ar  Department  and  air  officers  continued, 
as  is  straws,  by  e  survey  of  the  texts  issued  by  the  Tactical  School  at 
Langley  Field.  An  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  text  entitled  The  Air  Force, 
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dated  1931*  dealt  expressly  with  the  functions  of  an  air  task  force 
rather  than  with  the  GHS  Air  Force,  which  had  not  yet  come  into  existence. 
Nevertheless,  the  authors  made  some  general  observations  on  the  objectives 
of  air  power*  These  they  classified  as  political,  strategic  t  and 
tactical.  The  objectives  then  termed  political,  such  as  attacks  on 
enery  cities  for  the  purpose  of  damaging  civilian  morale*  would  now  be 
considered  strategic*  Strategic  objectives  were  defined  as  the  key  points 
in  the  enemy's  supply,  reinforcement,  and  evacuation  systems.  The  authors 
believed  that  sustained  bombing  of  such  targets  should  comprise  a  large 
proportion  of  the  activities  of  an  air  task  force.  Tactical  missions 
would  include  direct  support  of  ground  troops,  blocking  avenues  of  escape 
of  a  defeated  foe,  and  destroying  supplies  and  munitions.  Some  of  these 
targets  could  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  termed  strategic, 
but  as  was  frankly  admitted,  "there  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  terms. 

Sane  space  In  the  manual  was  given  over  to  warnings  against  the 
"tendency  to  employ  one  class  of  aviation  for  purposes  for  which  another 
class  exists."  It  was  observed  that  each  class  of  military  airplane 
was  a  highly  specialised  instrument  which  would  "rapidly  lose  efficiency 
if  diverted  to  other  tasks."  Even  though  the  "proper  province  of  bombard¬ 
ment  overlaps  that  of  attack  to  a  limited  extant"  because  the  weapon 
of  both  was  the  bomb,  the  commander  was  warned  to  "guard  against  the 
error  of  employing  his  attack  and  bombardment  indiscriminately  .  .  . 

The  proponents  of  strategic  air  power  were  likely  to  stress  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  limiting  each  combat  type  to  its  proper  mission. 
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Another  1931  textbook  of  the  Tactical  School,  Bombardment  Aviation, 

further  emphasized  the  principle  of  the  proper  employment  of  each  of  the 

11 

classes  of  combat  aircraft: 

Bombardment  aviation  is  essentially  a  weapon  of  GHQ.  Its 
potential  power  of  destruction  indicates  clearly  that  it 
should  normally  be  used  oily  against  targets  which  are  not 
capable  of  destruction  by  the  fire  of  attache  aviation  or 
artillery  or  which  are  outside  the  radius  of  action  or  range 
of  these  arms*  •  •  •  No  matter  what  the  strength  of  the  bom- 
bardment  component,  it  is  improbable  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  bombardment  units  will  be  available  to  strike  all  these 
objectives.  There  will  probably  be  certain  vital  objectives 
comparatively  limited  in  number  which,  if  destroyed,  will 
contribute  most  to  the  success  of  the  combined  arms  of  the 
Nation. 

This  highly  condensed  statement  was,  in  some  respects,  reminiscent  of  the 
manual  of  1924  already  quoted*  In  speaking  of  strategic  bombardment  as 
contributing  "to  the  success  of  the  combined  arms  of  the  Nation,"  the 
writers  echoed  the  national  aim  theory  and  stressed  their  belief  that 
strategic  air  power  must  be  independent  of  tactical  demands.  Again,  just 
as  in  the  1924  manual,  this  broad  concept  of  the  contribution  of  strategic 
bombing  was  used  as  an  argument  for  reposing  control  of  the  bomber  force 
in  GH3  rather  than  parceling  it  out  to  ground  commanders*  The  passage 
further  indicated  that  some  thought  had  been  given  the  problem  of  distinguishing 
tactical  from  strategic  targets  and  of  selecting  proper  strategic  targets. 

In  general,  the  rather  rough  distinction  here  set  up  between  the  two 
categories  of  objectives  was  one  or  range.  Everything  beyond  the  range 
of  attack  planes  wouLd  seem  ioso  facto  to  have  been  considered  a  strategic 
target,  a  point  of  view  which  World  War  II  experience,  especially  in  the 
Pacific  theaters,  tended  to  confirm*  Elsewhere,  the  old  World  War  X 
doctrine  that  the  light  bombers  would  normally  operate  by  day  and  the  heavy 
strategic  bombers  by  night  was  stated  with  approval 
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It  is  of  perhaps  more  than  parenthetical  interest  to  note  here 
what  bombardment  airplanes  the  air  officers  had  in  mind  when  setting 
forth  these  views*  In  1931  the  backbone  of  the  Mr  Corps  bomber  fleet 
was  the  B-3A,  the  Keystone  Panther,  although  the  Curtiss  Condor  was 
also  still  in  service*^  The  fabric-covered  B-3A,  with  its  open  gunners* 
positions,  service  ceiling  of  12,000  feet,  high  speed  of  about  100  miles 
per  hour,  and  a  maximum  range  of  510  miles  with  a  normal  bomb  load  of 
1,993  pounds,  was,  within  a  period  of  3  years,  to  be  superseded  by  the 
slightly  smaller  Martin  B-10,  an  all-metal  monoplane  with  a  21,000-foot 
ceiling,  speed  of  207  miles  per  hour,  and  a  maximum  range  of  507  miles 
with  a  normal  bomb  load  of  2,260  pounds*  The  B-17,  with  much  more 
impressive  speed  and  bomb  capacity  and  vastly  extended  range,  was  not 
produced  until  1935  These  later  airplanes,  complex  and  costly  as 
they  w ere,  would  be  even  less  expendable  in  short-range  tactical  operations 
than  the  earlier  bombers. 

Although  the  views  of  the  Air  Corps  on  strategic  bombing  were  by  no 
means  fully  acceptable  to  the  War  Department,  they  appear  to  have  had 
some  slight  influence  on  the  1933  revision  of  the  doctrinal  manual, 

The  Employment  of  the  Air  Forces  of  the  Army.  Because  the  regulation  of 
1935  was  still  in  force  when  the  European  war  broke  out  four  years  later,  it 
merits  detailed  examination* 

The  general  mission  of  air  power  was  defined  as  comprising  "the  air 

If 

operations  required  for  carrying  out  the  Amy  mission*"  ?  Although  this 
statement  would  seem  to  reflect  the  same  attitude  toward  the  subservience 
of  the  air  arm  as  the  1926  regulation,  we  find,  in  the  account  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  that  some  provision  was  made  for 
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a  strategic  bombing  force.  The  GHQ  Air  Force  was  to  include  "all  air 

combat  units  and  auxiliaries  thereto  organized  and  trained  as  one  force 

capable  of  operating  in  dose  cooperation  with  the  ground  forces,  or 

independent  thereof.”  In  peacetime,  the  entire  air  combat  force  would 

operate  under  the  Chief  of  Staff,  but  in  time  of  war  this  control  would 

pass  to  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  field  forces,  who  was  to  see  that 

all  air  activities  accorded  with  the  “Army  Strategical  Flan  covering 

a  specific  situation  and  with  the  strategical  and  tactical  plans 

16 

promulgated  to  govern  specific  operations  •” 

Air  activities  in  "immediate  support  of  the  ground  forces,”  or 
tactical  operations,  were  rather  carefully  treated.  Prior  to  battle, 
a  four-phase  program  was  recommended:  1)  interdiction  of  enemy  air 
reconnaissance  and  enemy  air  attacks;  2)  air  reconnaissance  to  provide 
security,  or  to  obtain  information;  3)  air  attacks  against  eneny  com¬ 
munications  and  movements;  4)  air  attacks  against  enemy  concentrations, 

17 

moving  columns,  and  ammunition  dumps.  Strategic  targets,  or  "those 
air  operations  beyond  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  ground  forces"  were 
listed,  apparently  in  order  of  priority:  1)  air  forces;  2)  combatant 
surface  and  submarine  vessels;  3)  munitions  factories,  refineries,  and 
fuel-storage  plants;  4)  factories  producing  aircraft  and  aircraft  equipment; 
5)  critical  points  on  lines  of  communications;  6)  power  plants,  power  lines, 
and  other  utilities;  7)  troop  cantonments  and  troop  concentrations.^® 

The  principal  advance  one  notes  in  Training  Regulation  440-15  for 
1935  is  that  in  the  outline  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  GHfi  Air  Force 
the  separate  tactical  and  strategic  missions  of  air  power  was  recognized. 
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On  the  other  hand*  the  classification  of  counter-air  operations  as 
jointly  strategic  and  tactical  and  the  reference  to  "the  Array 
Strategical  Flan  covering  a  given  situation"  suggest  that  the  members 
of  the  General  Stal'f  had  not  allowed  the  promise  of  air  power  to  alter 

IQ 

in  any  fundamental  way  their  conception  of  modern  warfare.  7  It  is 

impossible  to  believe  that  the  framers  of  this  regulation  could  have 

acquiesced  in  the  prophetic  dictum  appearing  in  the  1931  manual,  The 

fi-r  Force:  "b’ith  the  exception  of  operations  against  an  enemy  air  force 

^here  regarded  as  a  tactical  responsibility/,  a  large  proportion  of  the 

20 

operations  of  an  air  force  will  be  against  strategical  objectives." 

Uhen  b'orld  Uar*il  opened  with  the  German  invasion  of  Poland,  Training 

21 

regulation  440-15  vas  the  official  statement  of  employment  doctrine. 

It  is  probably  fortunate  that  it  was  not  subjected  to  an  immediate  tost 
in  combat,  because  it  established  no  clear-cut  policy  for  the  control  of 
strategic  air  power,  and  it  was  no  more  effective  as  a  guide  for  tactical 
operations,  since  it  lacked  ary'  close  consideration  of  the  fundamental 
problem  of  air-ground  cooperation.  One  may  say,  then,  that  at  the  time 
war  broke  out  strategic  bombing  as  a  highly  significant  aspect  of  air 
power  had  barely  achieved  recognition  in  official  doctrine,  and  no 
realistic  body  of  principles  governing  the  use  of  this  weapon  had  as 
yet  been  worked  out.  Certainly,  no  procedures  were  outlined  for  such 
exigencies  as  the  transfer  of  strategic  bombers  to  tactical  operations. 


IJorld  bar  II  and  Korea:  1939-1951 
Ihe  combat  lessons  of  tl*e  early  months  of  borld  bar  II  wore  not 
lost  on  air  officers  in  the  United  States,  but  some  time  elapsed  before 
these  lessons  come  to  bs  clearly  reflected  in  alterations  and  elaborations 
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of  existing  doctrine*  Field  Manual  1-5  of  1940,  superseding  Training 

Regulation  440-15,  for  example,  did  not  offer  a  great  deal  that  was  new* 

It  did,  however,  provide  for  a  striding  force  and  a  support  force  within 

the  GK2  Air  Force*  Moreover,  It  set  forth  specifically  the  mission  of 

strategic  air  operations-  Such  operations  were  to  be  undertaken  by 

bombardment  aviation  in  order  to  nullify  the  eneny's  war  effort  or  to 

22 

defeat  important  elements  of  the  hostile  military  force*  The  further¬ 
ance  of  the  Amy's  strategic  plan  was  not  mentioned  as  the  proper  mission 
of  bombardment.  And  there  was  a  passing  recognition  that  bombers  might 
on  occasion  function  as  tactical  aircraft,  even  though  procedures  for 
such  tactical  employment  were  not  formulated  s  "The  tactical  employment 
of  bombardment  aviation  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  situation  and 
upon  the  nature  of  the  surface  objectives  whose  attack  or  destruction  will 
contribute  materially  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  general  plan*"^ 
Perhaps  Field  Manual  1*5  was  significant  principally  because  it  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  the  support  and  the  strategic  responsibilities  of 
the  GHQ  Air  Force  more  categorically  than  had  earlier  directives* 

In  two  directives  issued  in  1941  we  find  ample  evidence  of  the 


impact  of  the  European  war  on  Air  Corps  thinking*  The  German  use  of 
aviation,  end  especially  of  the  dive  bomber,  in  the  in  Poland, 

the  low  Countries,  and  France,  seems  to  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  field  tests  conducted  by  the  GHQ.  Air  Force  in  response  to  a  War 
Department  directive  in  the  first  half  of  1941  end  on  the  doctrine  derived 
from  those  tests.  The  purpose  of  the  test  was  to  develop  appropriate 
doctrine  for  the  use  of  the  light  bomber  in  close  support,  and  Training 


Circular  52,  published  in  August,  was  particularly  concerned  with  depicting 
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tiie  results*  This  training  directive  provided  no  evidence,  however,  that 

idle  use  of  heavy  bombers  in  close  support  was  clearly  visualized  at 

this  time,  even  though  the  general  principle  was  laid  down  that  “all 

24 

classes  of  aviation  may  be  used  to  support  ground  forces ♦"  The  kinds 
of  support  missions  suitable  for  bombers  were  listed  as  follows:*^ 

1)  Reconnaissance  bombardment:  developing  and  attacking  targets 
that  impede  the  advance  of  the  supported  unit* 

2)  Attack  on  defensive  organisations:  air  attacks  on  field 
fortifications  and  defensive  organizations  in  the  path  of 
Idtie  supported  ground  forces,  when  it  was  not  practicable  to 
employ  other  means* 

3)  Attacks  on  enemy  reserves  and  reinforcements:  striking  hostile 
forces  moving  toward  the  operations  area  of  the  supported  unit* 

4)  Attacks  on  hostile  mechanized  forces:  attacks  designed  to 
forestall  counteroffensives  by  such  enemy  units* 

5)  Support  of  friendly  armored  or  motorized  forces:  continuing 
support  of  such  ground  units  after  the  success  of  the  initial 
attack  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  and  attacking  hostile 
resistance* 

6)  Support  of  parachute  troops  and  air  infantry  in  Idle  air  and 
on  the  ground* 

Although  it  was  conceded  that  close- support  objectives  on  the  immediate 
front  or  Hanks  of  the  supported  unit  were  often  transitory  targets  of 
opportunity  which  the  aircrews  themselves  would  select  and  bomb,  normal 
target  selection  was  left  in  unmistakable  terms  to  the  ground  commander 
alone.  Such  targets  included  troop  concentrations,  bridges,  motor  columns, 
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and  minor  field  fortifications  such  as  pillboxes .  Against  these,  it  was 

recommended  that  dive  bombers  be  used*  Other  targets  farther  from  the 

front  lines  could  include  command  posts,  lines  of  communications, 

ammunition  dumps,  bivouacs,  and  airdromes,  against  which  what  were  referred 

to  as  "horizontal  bombers1*  would  presumably  be  effective.  Targets  not 

suitable  for  aerial  bombardment  were  defined  as  small  objectives  very- 

near  bodies  of  friendly  troops  and  targets  which  were  within  the  range 
26 

of  ground  weapons.  Beyond  this,  attention  was  given  to  the  establishment 

of  advanced  air-support  command  posts  at  or  near  the  command  post  of  the 

supported  ground  unit.  Responsibility  for  coordinating  combined  air- 

ground  operations  fell  to  the  ground  commander,  although  the  exact 

method  of  air  attack  to  be  followed  in  a  given  situation  was  to  be 

27 

determined  by  the  air  commander. 

Training  Circular  52,  then,  was  a  milestone  in  the  development  of 
realistic  ground-support  tactics  and  procedures.  Xts  concern  quite 
naturally  was  with  tactical  aircraft.  Such  references  as  it  contained 
to  "horizontal  bombers"  may  be  construed  to  include  heavy  bombers,  but 
the  use  of  such  an  imprecise  term  strongly  suggests  that  the  authors 
of  the  directive  had  not  contemplated  the  possibility  of  throwing 
strategic  aircraft  into  dose-support  activities. 

The  next  directive.  Training  Circular  70,  was  published  a  few  days 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  Strategic  air  operations  were  here  defined  as  those 
capable  of  exerting  air  power  to  a  distance  greater  than  the  operating 
radius  of  hostile  bombardment.  Strategic  activities,  a  function  of  the 
Air  Force  Combat  Command,  successor  to  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  could  be 
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controlled  and  employed  directly  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  by  a  task  force 
commander,  or  by  a  theater  commander*  The  designation  of  systems  of 
strategic  objectives,  such  as  the  oil  or  the  electric  power  industries 
of  the  hostile  nation,  was  a  duty  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  or  of  the  theater 
or  task  force  commanders,  but  specific  targets  within  these  systems  were 
to  be  selected  by  air  commanders  alone.  These  provisions  represented 
progress  toward  recognition  of  the  mission  of  strategic  bombing  and  the 
protection  of  that  mission. 

At  the  same  time,  the  possibility  that  a  critical  ground  situation 
might  create  an  overriding  demand  for  tactical  support  was  also  acknowledged* 

The  directive  stipulated  that  when  such  close  support  of  ground  forces 

.  ,  28 
was  needed, 

all  types  of  combat  aviation,  heavy,  medium,  and  light  bombard- 
meat,  pursuit  and  observation  aviation  must  be  ready  to 
accomplish  this  mission.  Each  type  of  aircraft  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  the  targets  most  suitable  to  its  particular 
characteristics.  Air  support  is  assigned  by  the  theater 
commander  to  the  major  elements  of  attacking  ground  forces. 

In  preparation  for  just  such  emergencies,  it  was  ordered  that  each  class 

or  category  of  aviation  personnel  be  trained  in  at  least  two  kinds  of 

employment.  Although  the  primary  emphasis  in  the  training  of  bomber 

crews  was  to  be  placed  on  the  ’*will  and  ability  to  reach  and  destroy 

objectives  at  the  maximum  radius  of  action, n  it  was  considered  equally 

important  that  they  be  taught  the  methods  best  calculated  to  provide 

29 

direct  support  to  ground  troops* 

In  April  1942  both  of  the  above  training  circulars  w 
Field  Manual  31-35,  Aviation  in  Support  of  Ground  Forces*  No  sweeping 
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change  in  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  training  circulars  appeared 

here,  the  chief  difference  being  that  more  detailed,  attention  vas  given 

the  problem  of  control  over  air-support  operations-  The  manual  provided 

for  an  air  force  which  would  normally  include  an  air  support  command,  the 

commander  of  which  was  to  serve  as  an  adviser  to  the  army,  theater,  or 

task  force  commander  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  air.  There  vas  to  be 

no  direct  assignment  of  air  power  to  ground  commanders,  although  air 

30 

support  elements  might  be  attached  to  subordinate  ground  units-  Mr 
support  targets  were  discussed  in  much  the  same  terms  as  in  the  earlier 
directives,  but  more  emphasis  vas  placed  on  the  possibility  of  danger  to 
friendly  troops  in  close- support  bombardment-  It  vas  admitted  that  no 
satisfactory  method  of  "insuring  immunity  to  troops"  had  been  developed, 
but  careful  target  selection,  proper  briefing  of  aircrews,  and  adequate 
methods  of  marking  the  bomb  line  were  recommended  as  means  of  reducing 
the  danger  to  a  minimum.^ 

The  training  circulars  of  1941  and  Field  Manual  31*33  together  defined 
4  the  dose-support  doctrine  which  governed  the  MF's  participation  in 
World  War  II-  Further  changes  were  proposed  during  the  summer  of  1942 
as  a  result  of  new  tests,  but  these  were  not  accepted*^ 

The  employment  doctrines  discussed  above  grew  largely  out  of 
vicarious  experience  and  maneuvers*  Except  for  early  activities  in 
the  Pacific,  where  combat  conditions  differed  radically  from  those 
encountered  elsewhere,  the  first  sustained  contact  .American  airmen  had 
with  the  enemy  was  in  Africa.  American  air  units  first  joined  the  BAF 
in  the  Egyptian  delta  and  the  Middle  East  in  June  1942,  the  month  of  the 
disheartening  Enightsbridge  disaster  and  the  loss  of  Tobruk  to  Marshal 
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Rommel*  In  November  1942  the  Twelfth.  Mr  Force  moved  into  northwest 


Africa  in  support  of  the  Allied  landings*  and  there  followed  many 
months  of  indecisive  action  in  the  course  of  which  the  earlier  conception 


of  air  support*  involving  the  lavish  use  of  all  available  fighter  air¬ 
craft  as  a  defensive  umbrella  over  the  ground  troops,  was  completely 
discredited.  There  were  also  examples  of  a  wholly  unwise  selection  of 
targets  for  bombardment  fcy  ground  officers.  The  air  support  command 
doctrine  outlined  in  Field  Manual  31-35*  had  it  been  formulated  earlier* 
might  well  have  forestalled  some  of  these  abuses.  As  it  was*  however*  an 
air  support  command*  as  called  for  in  the  field  manual,  was  not  established 
until  mid-January  1943,  end  it  was  then  so  soon  supplanted  in  a  basic 

reorganization  of  the  Northwest  African  Air  Forces  that  it  cannot  be  said 

33 

to  have  received  a  fair  test* 


The  great  benefits  arising  from,  the  reorganization  of  all  Allied  air 

forces  in  Africa  after  13  February  1943  have  been  frequently  discussed. 

The  new  plan,  principally  British  in  conception,  was  designed  to  secure 

flexibility,  mobility,  and  concentration  of  air  power*  Speaking  in 

very  general  terms,  these  aims  were  accomplished  through  the  establishment 

of  a  centralized  control  of  all  air  support*  and*  indeed,  of  all  air  power 

in  the  Mediterranean  area,  in  the  Northwest  African  Tactical  Air  Force. 

Further*  all  air  umbrellas  not  specifically  authorized  ty  the  tactical 

air  force  commander  were  banned*  and  joint  air-ground  headquarters  were 

set  up  in  which  air  and  ground  commanders  enjoyed  equal  status  in  decisions 

34 

on  the  use  of  the  air  weapons* 
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Subsequent  -Allied  successes  in  northwest  Africa  could  in  large 

measure  be  30  clearly  attributed  to  the  reorganization  that  the  lessons 

of  this  campaign  were  soon  translated  into  new  doctrine*  The  earliest 

formulation,  however,  was  not  an  official  manual  or  regulation  but  a  group 

of  informally  written  pamphlets  prepared  for  the  guidance  of  theater  and 

■overseas  air  force  commanders.  These  publications,  entitled  collectively 

"The  Air  Force  in  Theaters  of  Operations:  Organisation  and  Functions," 

may  well  have  been  written  in  response  to  a  letter  of  Mareh  1943  to  the 

Director  of  Bombardment,  Headquarters,  AAF,frcsa  Col.  Charles  G.  Williamson 

of  the  Directorate  of  Bombardment*  Colonel  Williamson  emphasized  that 

the  "lack  of  an  authoritative  and  concise  statement  of  MF  doctrine  and 

employment  policies"  was  responsible  for  maty  failures  and  for  conditions 

that  were  "almost  chaotic"  in  the  air  operations  he  had  observed  in  combat 

zones.  The  employment  of  heavy  bombers  against  unworthy  targets  was,  in 

his  opinion,  one  of  the  worst  offenses*^  Host  of  the  pertinent  material 

contained  in  these  pamphlets,  which  were  published  in  Kay  1943,  were 

batter  stated  in  the  field  manual  of  July  1943,  to  he  discussed  next* 

It  should  here  be  mentioned,  however,  that  one  of  the  pamphlets  dwelt  on 

the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  targets  appropriate  for  medium 

and  heavy  bombers*  After  acknowledging  that  it  was  no  more  feasible  to 

distinguish  sharply  such  targets  than  to  separate  exactly  various  classes 

of  artillery  targets,  the  pamphlet  stated  that^ 

the  distance  to  a  target  and  the  target*  s  importance  to  the 
unsay*  e  total  effort  might  be  stated  as  the  prime  factors  in 
determining  which  type  of  bomber  is  the  most  logical  for  a 
mission.  Although  the  heavy  bomber  can,  if  necessary,  attack 
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at  short  range,  it  is  the  only  airplane,  in  fact  the  only 
weapon,  which  can  consistently  attack  in  vital  and  distant 
rearward  areas,  therefore,  it  would  seem  logical  to  reserve 
it  mostly  for  such  missions,  leaving  more  advanced  enemy  parts 
to  be  hit  by  possibly  less  valuable  and  shorter-ranged  weapons, 
or  even  by  more  valuable  weapons  designed  for  the  purpose  but 
which  cannot  normally  do  the  long  range  job. 

Here,  in  succinct  form,  was  given  what  is  perhaps  the  best  argument 

for  protecting  strategic  bombers  from  inordinate  tactical  demands. 

Field  Manual  100-20,  Command  and  Eoployment  of  Air  Power,  published 

21  July  1943,  was  the  official  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  learned  in 

the  bitter  northwest  African  experience,  and  it  remained  the  bible  for 

tactical  operations  throughout  the  rest  of  World  War  II.  This  directive, 

largely  the  work  of  Col*  Morton  H.  McKinnon,  assistant  commandant  of 

the  MF  School  of  Applied  Tactics,  began  by  announcing  the  coequal  status 

37 

of  land  and  air  powers  “neither  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  other."  The 
first  requirement  for  the  success  of  any  major  land  operation,  and  the 
first  priority  for  air  power,  was  the  winning  of  air  superiority.  Counter- 
air  activity,  however,  was  acknowledged  to  be  of  continuing  importance 
throughout  any  given  campaign.  The  theater  commander,  who  would  exercise 
control  of  the  ground  forces  through  the  ground  commander  and  of  the 
air  force  through  the  air  commander,  was  expressly  forbidden  to  attach 
air  elements  to  ground  units  except  when  such  units  were  isolated  or 
acting  separately These  general  provisions  were  clearly  designed  to 
prevent  such  misuse  of  air  power  as  had  occurred  in  Africa. 

The  normal  theater  air  force,  as  outlined  in  the  manual,  included  a 
strategic  air  force,  a  tactical  air  force,  an  air  defense  command,  and  an 
air  service  command.  The  general  aim  of  the  strategic  air  force  was  defined 
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as  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  nation—the  same  mission  as  that  of  the 
ground  forces,  hut  one  which  it  would  pursue  independently  through  the 
destruction  of  w important  establishments  in  the  economic  system  of  the 
hostile  country.”  Here  at  last,  it  would  seem,  was  an  acknowledgment  in 
plain  language  of  the  necessarily  independent  nature  of  strategic  bombing* 
Elans  for  strategic  operations  were  to  be  formulated  by  the  War  Department 
General  Staff,  although  the  selection  of  strategic  targets  became  the 
task  of  the  theater  commander  acting  through  his  air  force  commander.  The 
strategic  air  force  normally  would  have  heavy  bombardment  as  its  mainstay 
and  also  fighter  and  photographic  aviation.  The  fighter  planes  would 
furnish  escort  for  the  bombers  and  would  also  defend  the  bomber  bases 
from  attack.^ 

The  tactical  air  force,  consisting  of  reconnaissance  aviation,  light 
and  medium  bombardment  units,  and  fighter  aircraft  was  to  serve  both  the 
ground  forces  and  the  theater  as  a  whole.  The  mission  of  the  tactical 
air  force  was  described  as  falling  into  three  phases: 

First  priority:  Mr  superiority.  To  be  gained  by  attacks 
against  enemy  aircraft  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground, 
and  against  enemy  installations . 

Second  priority:  Isolation  of  the  battlefield.  To  be  gained 
by  the  disruption  of  hostile  lines  of  communications,  the 
destruction  of  supply  dumps,  and  attacks  on  enemy  troop 
concentrations. 

Third  priority:  Close  support  of  ground  troops.  To  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  destroying  selected  objectives  in  the  battle 
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area*  In  order  to  maintain  close  teamwork,  the  command 
posts  of  the  tactical  air  force  and  of  the  ground  force 
concerned  should  be  adjacent  or  common*  Phase  lines  or 
bomb  lines  were  to  be  carefully  established  and  rigidly 
respected*^ 

Furthermore,  Field  Manual  100*20  was  explicit  on  the  transfer  of 
strategic  bombers  to  tactical  missions*  In  the  course  of  describing 
the  proper  activities  of  the  strategic  force,  it  was  noted  that  "al¬ 
though  normally  employed  against  objectives  listed  above,  when  the 
action  is  vital  and  decisive,  the  strategic  air  force  may  be  joined  with 
the  tactical  air  force  and  assigned  tactical  air  force  objectives."^1 
This  principle  was  extended  somewhat  in  a  later  paragraph:  "In  a 
particularly  opportune  situation  (offensive)  or  a  critical  situation 
(defensive),  a  part  or  a  whole  of  the  strategic  air  force  may  be  diverted 
to  tactical  air  force  missions  *"^2  Although  nowhere  directly  stated, 
the  dear  intention  of  the  directive  was  that  strategic  aircraft,  when 
participating  in  a  tactical  program,  should  pass  under  the  control  of  the 
joint  air-ground  headquarters--that  is,  of  the  tactical  air  force* 

The  field  manual  did  not  spell  out  such  procedural  details  as  the 
charnels  which  requests  for  strategic  air  should  follow*  In  actual 
practice  air  and  ground  personnel  were  usually  able  to  work  out  these 
matters  smoothly  through  close  cooperation.  Combined  tactical  and 
strategic  operations  were  successfully  arranged  at  Kasserine  Pass,  Salerno, 
Cassino,  and  elsewhere. 

The  new  version  of  Field  Manual  31-35,  appearing  in  August  1946, 
introduced  no  changes  in  the  basic  principles,  although  some  of  the 
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procedures  developed  during  the  war  for  requesting  and  controlling 

A3 

tactical  missions  were  here  put  into  writing.  A  proposed  revision 
of  this  manual  dated  March  1949  offered  further  refinements,  such  as  an 
attempt  to  distinguish  H support,  close  air*  from  “support,  general  air.rt 
The  former  would  consist  of  attacks  on  targets  “so  close  to  friendly 
forces  as  to  require  detailed  integration  with  the  fire  and  movements 
of  these  forces,*  whereas  general  air  support  would  comprise  operations 
in  the  enemy  rear  areas  beyond  the  range  of  friendly  artillery 

A  statement  of  the  lessens  of  air  support  learned  in  the  European 
war  was  also  written  by  FM  Bernard  L»  Montgomery  in  December  1944*  After 
pointing  out  that  all  modern  military  operations  were  in  fact  combined 
aray/air  operations,  Montgomery  discussed  at  length  the  problems  of 
planning  and  control  of  air  support*  Negotiation  rather  than  command, 
he  believed,  was  the  key  to  working  out  effective  plans  for  the  air 
phase  of  a  combined  action*  Ihe  principle  of  adjacent  headquarters  was 
not  in  itself  sufficient  if  a  true  meeting  of  minds  on  the  part  of  army 
and  air  officers  were  not  effected*  Only  after  priorities  had  been 
arranged  at  the  highest  echelon  could  air  power  be  allocated  to  particular 
sectors  of  the  front*  Otherwise,  small  packets  of  air  power  should 
never  be  placed  under  army  formation  commanders  because  each  air  detach-  . 
meet  would  then  be  set  to  Work  on  a  limited  plan  of  action*  Montgomery 
further  cautioned  any  commanders  that,  whenever  air  support  was  essential 
to  winning  a  battle,  they  had  to  be  prepared  to  await  favorable  weather 
for  the  air  strikes.  Moreover,  he  pointed  out  that  when  a  bomb  line 


was  too  far  ahead  of  friendly  troops,  the  army  forces  were  likely  to  lose 
faith  in  their  air  support  A$ 
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The  still  current  Joint  Draining  Directive  for  Air-Ground  Operations, 
prepared  by  the  Army  field  forces  and  the  Tactical  Air  Command  in  1950, 
is  the  most  inclusive  statement  of  doctrine  to  he  issued  to  date.  An 
entire  chapter  entitled  "Strategic  Bombardment  Aviation  in  Close  Support 
of  Ground  forces,"  provides  a  full  statement  of  principles  and  procedures 
involved  in  the  diversion  of  Bombers  to  a  tactical  role.  The  chapter 
opens  with  a  warning:^ 

The  effect  of  strategic  air  warfare  must  not  be  compromised  by 
dissipating  the  strategic  air  effort  on  relatively  minor  targets. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  strategic  air  units  not  be 
diverted  to  a  large  tactical  operation,  unless  it  appears  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  effect  of  large  concentrations  of  munitions  from 
tho  air  on  the  enemy  ground  forces  will  materially  affect  the 
outcome  of  the  ground  battle. 

The  support  action  which  could  best  be  carried  out  by  strategic 
bombers  was  said  to  consist  normally  of  carpet  bombing  oar  area  attacks, 
which  would  require  careful  coordination  with  ground  forces  to  insure 
their  safety  and  an  immediate  follow-up.  The  ground  situation  should 
be  sufficiently  stable  to  permit  the  mounting  of  such  a  mission,  which 

1l7 

would  necessarily  be  "pre-planned"  rather  than  "immediate"  or  spontaneous. 
The  processing  of  requests  for  strategic  participation  was  outlined  as 
follows:  any  request  by  a  ground  commander  for  a  bombardment  mission  was 
to  be  forwarded  through  Amy  channels  to  the  tactical  air  commander  who 
would  honor  it  within  the  limits  of  his  available  forces  as  long  as  the 
targets  in  question  were,  in  his  opinion,  suitable.  If,  however,  the 
tactical  air  commander  decided  that  the  targets  were  better  suited  to 
strategic  bombers,  he  was  to  transmit  the  request  to  the  theater  air 
commander  who  had  to  decide,  in  the  light  of  the  general  military 
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situation,  whether  to  order  strategic  bombers  to  fly  the  mission  in 
question*  Once  assigned  to  a  tactical  mission,  the  strategic  bombers 
would  function  under  the  operational  control  of  the  tactical  air  command* 
It  was  hoped  that  the  close  liaison  made  possible  by  joint  air-ground 
headquarter 3  should  greatly  accelerate  the  procedure  just  outlined.  The 
strategic  air  commander  should  be  given  advance  notice  of  an  impending 
call  on  his  resources  whenever  possible  through  a  tactical  air  force 
representative*^ 

The  preliminary  planning  for  close  support  by  strategic  aircraft, 
it  was  stipulated,  had  to  begin  at  the  tactical  air  force/amy  group 
level.  Full  target  details  had  to  be  secured  and  all  necessary  coordi¬ 
nation  with  the  ground  forces  completed.  In  particular,  the  ground  forces 

were  made  responsible  for  marking  the  bomb  line  with  fluorescent  panels, 

49 

barrage  balloons,  antiaircraft  shell  bursts,  or  electronic  devices* 

Requests  for  strategic  aviation  in  other  tactical  operations  such  as 
an  interdiction  program  would  normally  be  initiated  by  the  tactical  air 
commander  and  be  processed  as  described  above.  The  several  types  of 
interdiction  recognised  in  the  directive  included  bombing  lines  of 
communications  or  troop  movements  and  three  kinds  of  reconnaissance: 


photographic,  visual,  and  electronic. 


Strategic  bombers  might  he 


asked  to  assist  in  all  these  capacities,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  actually 
did  so  in  Korea* 

The  foregoing  review  of  air  force  employment  policies  has  traced 
the  slow  development  of  official  recognition  of  strategic  bombing  as  a 
highly  significant  means  of  striking  directly  at  vital  points  of  the 
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enemy's  productive  system  and  thus  at  his  capacity  to  wage  war*  Al¬ 
though  officers  of  the  air  arm  had  "been  conscious  in  varying  degrees 
of  the  great  potentialities  of  strategic  operations  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  within  the  RAF  of  the  Independent  Force,  and  although  they  sought 
to  pass  on  their  vision  of  modern  warfare  through  the  medium  of  text¬ 
books  used  in  the  Tactical  School  in  the  early  1930's,  their  influence 
was  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  General  Staff  that  air 
power  was  a  feeble  weapon  when  functioning  independently  of  the  ground 
forces*  Even  in  the  1935  directive,  in  which  such  genuinely  strategic 
objectives  as  aireraft  factories  and  power  plants  were  listed  as  proper 
targets  for  the  bombers  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force,  the  controlling  view  was 
that  the  general  mission  of  air  power  was  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
Army  plan.  A  clear  acknowledgment  that  the  strategic  air  forces  had  the 
same  general  aim  as  the  ground  forces— the  defeat  of  the  enemy  nation, 
but  that  it  would  pursue  this  aim  by  entirely  different  means  and  there¬ 
fore  independently  of  the  Amy— did  not  appear  as  official  doctrine  until 
July  1943,  when  World  War  II  was  more  than  half  over.  The  nest  step, 
once  the  equal  status  of  air  and  ground  had  von  acceptance,  was  autonomy 
for  the  air  arm* 

Employment  policy  was  governed  almost  from  the  beginning  by  two 
seemingly  antithetical  principles*  One  was  that  for  each  of  the  several 
military  missions  of  air  power— reconnaissance,  pursuit,  bombardment, 
and  the  like,  there  should  be  available  an  aircraft  especially  developed, 
so  far  as  technical  possibilities  permitted,  for  the  efficient  performance 
of  that  mission,  normally,  each  type  was  to  be  limited  to  its  special 
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task*  At  the  same  time,  It  was  allowed  that  emergencies  might  arise 

which  would  interfere  with  the  exact  matching  of  combat  missions  with 

available  types  of  aircraft*  Perhaps  the  earliest  clear  recognition 

that  the  concept  of  multiple  employment  for  combat  types  had  a  significant 

bearing  on  training  appeared  in  Training  Circular  70  in  1941.  Here,  as 

already  noted,  it  was  stipulated  that  each  type  of  aviation  he  trained  in 

at  least  two  kinds  of  employment.  The  secondary  function  envisaged  for 

heavy  bomber  crews,  one  gathers,  was  close-support  activities.  But 

after  the  United  States  entered  battle  in  December  1941,  the  pressure  of 

51 

events  made  impossible  such  prolongation  of  bomber-crew  training  — a 
fact  of  considerable  importance  to  the  present  study* 

Up  to  the  appearance  of  Training  Circular  70,  highly-  generalized 
statements  of  the  old  principle  of  flexibility  constituted  the  only 
evidence  that  employment  other  than  strategic  was  as  much  as  contemplated 
for  the  recently  developed  heavy  bombers*  There  was  little  need  to 
work  out  careful  plans  for  the  transfer  of  heavy  bombardment  to  such 
tasks  before  the  distinctive  mission  and,  therefore,  the  separate 
organization  of  strategic  air  power  came  fully  to  be  recognized.  Transfer 
and  control  procedures  were  first  outlined  in  the  field  of  1943 

and  1946,  and  they  received  much  more  detailed  treatment  in  the  training 
directive  of  1950.  In  the  following  chapters,  which  study  combat 
operations,  the  effectiveness  of  these  policies  and  measures  will  be, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  permits,  discussed. 
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In  one  of  the  earlier  allusions  to  strategic  targets,  appearing  in 

Training  Regulation  440-15  for  1926,  the  sources  of  military  supply, 

military  industrial  centers,  and  transportation  systems  were  listed  as 

52 

strategic  objectives*  In  the  1935  revision  of  this  directive,  in  which 

the  list  was  extended,  combatant  surface  vessels,  submarines,  munitions 

factories,  critical  points  on  lines  of  communications,  power  plants,  and 

troop  cantonments  were  also  included  *  Training  Circular  70,  (1941),  stated 

that  strategic  targets  would  include  specifically  the  oil  and  electric 

54 

power  industries  of  the  hostile  nation,  whereas  Field  Ifenual  100-20, 

0.943)  indicated  more  broadly  that  these  targets  were  the  important 
establishments  in  the  enemy's  economic  system  and  also  the  vital  com- 

CC 

munioations  centers* 77 


In  all  these  directives  there  was  essential  agreement  that  war 
production  plants  and  the  major  power  installations  of  the  enemy,  along 
with  communications  centers,  such  as  railroad  yards,  inl  and  canals,  and 
seaports,  constituted  the  ideal  objectives  of  the  strategic  air  force* 
It  was  possible  to  regard  the  bombing  of  aircraft  factories  not  merely 
as  a  strategic  program  but  also  as  a  contribution  to  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  current  air  strength— the  first  obligation  of  the  tactical 
air  force*  But,  at  least  in  theory,  the  line  drawn  in  the  directives 
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between  strategic  and  tactical  targets  would  seem  to  be  clear-cut  and 
nnr»-ir,tBka'ble.  Tactical  aircraft  were  licit cd  to  the  three-phase  mission, 
of  gaining  air  superiority,  isolating  the  battlefield,  and  providing 
close  support  to  ground  troops.  Strategic  aircraft  would  be  occupied 
exclusively  with  industrial  and  power  planes  ana  great  communications 
centers,  except  when  called  on  rare  occasions  to  aid  the  tactical  air 
force,  when  they  would  function  as  tactical  bombers. 

Yet,  in  both  b’orld  bar  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  many  bomber 
missions  were  flour,  against  targets  which,  although  considered  strategic 
in  the  sense  that  they  were  assigned  directly  to  the  strategic  air  force, 
wore  quite  clearly  second-phase  tactical  objectives,  host  of  these  targets 
were  on  lines  of  communications,  particularly  railroads,  but  they  wero 
by'  no  means  restricted  to  the  great  communications  centers  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  directives,  were  proper  strategic  targets. 

And  even  the  bombing  of  carefully  selected  communications  centers 
during  boric.  bar  XI  proved  to  have  tactical  as  well  as  strategic  implications* 
llowhere  were  the  dual  benefits  of  communications  bombardment  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  lighth  Air  force  operations  over  occupied  Lnrope 
during  19i^4»  During  that  period,  the  tremendous  total  of  90,  OoO  tons  of 
bombs  were  dropped  on  railroad  marshalling  yards,  and,  in  addition,  18,104 
tons  fell  on  bridges  and  8,091  on  naval  facilities  and  inland  canals. 

The  railroad  yards  absorbed  more  fconbs  than  any  other  single  class  of 

targets  hit  by  the  strategic  air  force  in  England,  receiving  22  per  cent 

56 

of  the  total  tonnage  expended  by  the  eighth  Air  Force  during  1944*  The 

consequences  of  this  massive,  concentrated  assault  on  communications  were 

57 

described  as  follows  by  the  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey: 
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On  the  whole,  Xt  might  be  said  that  by  the  close  of  1944  air 
attacks  aeon  the  transportation  system,  although  they  had  not 
seriously  reduced  the  ability  of  the  Army  to  originate  tacti¬ 
cal  moves  in  volume,  had  imposed  serious  delays  upon  such 
operations  and  often  prevented  units  from  reaching  desired 
destinations.  Ibrsover,  they  had  reduced  tho  available  capa¬ 
city  for  economic  traffic  in  Germany  to  a  point  which  could 
not  hope  to  sustain,  over  any  period  of  time,  a  high  level 
of  war  production.  The  loss  of  transportation  facilities 
completely  disorganised  the  flow  of  basic  raw  materials, 
components,  and  semi-finished  materials,  and  even  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  finished  products.  Under  these  conditions 
orderly  production  was  no  longer  possible* 

In  larch  1945,  when  in  the  interests  of  isolating  the  battle  areas 


transportation  was  mado  the  first  priority  for  all  classes  of  aircraft, 
more  attention  cone  to  be  paid  to  such  cliokepoints  as  railroad  and 


highway  bridges  and  tunnels 


and  to  movements  of  troops  and  supplies. 


58 


The  classic  o:-:ca .ale  of  tactical  interdiction  b,  a  strategic  air  force, 
however,  was  Operation  blitlGbj,  conducted  in  part  by  the  fifteenth 
Air  force  in  central  and  northern  Italy,  which  is  discussed  below,*1’ 

Thus  air  attacks  on  communications,  even  when  initiated  for  strategic 
purposes,  yielded  obvious  tactical  b^nofixs  whenever  the  ono...r,' ‘  s  tactical 
movements  depended  upon  the  communications  thus  damaged,  furthermore. 


intensive  line-of-coamunica tions  programs  primarily  for  tho  tactical 


purpose  of  isolating  tho  enemy  ground  forces  from  sources  of  supply  may  be 


and  have  been  assigned  to  strategic  bombers,  largely  because  of  considerations 
of  range  and  sometiicos  tho  nature  of  the  targets  to  be  destroyed.  That  the 
proper  classification  of  ouch  dual-purpose  objectives  presents  a  problem 
was  recognised  as  early  as  1951  by  the  author  of  a  Tactical  School  ri.-.mvfl 
which  stated  that  between  tactical  and  strategic  objectives  “there  is  no 
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clear  line  of  demarcation*"  A  1949  proposal  for  the  revision  of 
Field  Manual  31-35  appeared  to  make  an  effort  to  facilitate  such 
classification*  For  example,  it  was  provided  that  the  extent  of  the 
battlefield,  within  which  all  tactical  operations  including  air  would 
take  place,  would  be  defined  by  the  ground  commander*  Outside  this 


defined  area,  all  operations  of  whatever  kind  would  presumably  ba  termed 
strategic*^0 


In  the  absence  of  such  arbitrary  designations  of  strategic 
tactical  areas,  there  is  no  sure  guide  for  the  classification  of  coeh 
munieations  targets*  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  acknowledge  the 
frequent  ambiguity  by  calling  all  communications  targets  either  "quasi— 
tactical"  or  "quasi-stratQgic.,l  let,  to  avoid  such  vague  terminology  is 
of  more  than  academic  importance*  Apart  from  large,  widespread  objectives 
like  railroad  yards  and  seaports,  communications  targets  generally  con¬ 
sisted  of  bridges  often  located  in  difficult  mountainous  terrain,  tunnel 
mouths,  small  ships,  and  other  pinpoints  for  which  strategic  bombers  were 
by  no  means  suited  and  yet  which  they  were  often  sent  out  to  bomb  during 
World  War  II.  As  the  historian  of  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force  observed,  both 
in  the  planning  of  missions  and  in  evaluating  its  own  record  of  efficiency, 
a  strategic  air  force  necessarily  had  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that 

61 

afflall  communications  targets  are  more  properly  tactical  than  strategic. 

The  combat  experience  discussed  in  the  chapters  which  follow,  there¬ 
fore,  includes  not  only  the  missions  in  which  strategic  airplanes  worked 
with  the  tactical  air  force  in  close  support  of  ground  troops  and  in  short- 
range  interdiction,  tut  also  certain  representative  long-range  operations, 
which,  like  STRAE?CU3,  required  that  strategic  bombers  be  sent  against 
objectives  generally  considered  better  suited  to  smaller  tactical  aircraft* 
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As  used  here,  the  term  ’’Mediterranean  theater”  embraces  World  War 

II  operations  by  air  forces  of  the  United  States  in  northwest  Africa* 

* 

Italy,  southern  France,  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  American  air  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  African  campaign  began  on  a  very  small  scale  in  June  19b2« 

An  imposing  array  of  strength  was  built  up  in  this  theater  by  the  end 
of  19U3,  however,  and  the  weight  of  these  forces  had  contributed  much  to 
the  surrender  of  Axis  troops  in  Africa  on  13  May  19)4-3  and  to  subsequent 
successes  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  The  assault  on  Sicily  was  preceded 
by  the  seisure  of  the  island  of  Pantelleria,  which  succumbed  to  a  tre¬ 
mendous  air  and  naval  bombardment  on  11  June  19’1j3.  In  turn,  the  invasion 
of  Italy  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  which  required  the  full  effort  pf  the  British  Eighth  and  the 
American  Seventh  Armies  during  the  period  10  July  to  17  August.  The 
stubbornly-fought  Italian  campaign  began  with  the  British,  landing  (EATTffJU) 
at  Reggio  on  3  September  19i+3  and  lasted  until  2  May  19h$,  anticipating 
V-E  Bay  by  less  than  a  week.  The  heavily  air-supported  landing  in  the 
Toulon  area  of  southern  France  (AWIL,  later  BPJLGOOM)  took  place  on  15 
August  19ltlu  Starting  in  April  19hh,  Balkan  rail  targets  were  bombed  to 
provide  strategic  aid  to  the  Russians  and,  as  will  be  shown,  some  tactical 
air  support  was  given  the  Rumanians  a  few  months  later. 


The  African  Campaign?  2  June  19h2-13  Hay  19i|3 
It  must  be  admitted  that  no  veiy  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  tactical 
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use  of  strategic  bombers  in  Africa  can  be  presented  here.  There  are 
several  examples  of  this  employment  of  B-17's  and  B-2li.*s  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  African  campaigns  the  AAF  Evaluation  Board  in  its 
review  of  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  theater  spoke  of  five  such  in¬ 
stances,  But  the  board  also  discovered  that  lack  of  detailed  information 

rendered  impossible  any  sound  estimate  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  heavy 

1 

bombers  on  these  occasions.  To  be  sure,  more  data  than  trere  utilised  in 
the  evaluation  board's  reports  are  now  available,  yet  this  additional 
information  by  no  means  takes  the  place  of  official  assessments  by 
qualified  experts,  such  as  were  at  hand  for  many  of  the  combat  actions 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Here,  largely  in  order  to  illustrate  the  kind 
of  situation  which  called  for  the  tactical  use  of  heavy  bombers  in  Africa, 
two  combat  actions  are  briefly  described;  the  battlefield  and  linc-of- 
comimmications  strikes  by  RAF  Wellingtons  and  U.S.  heavies  at  El  Alamein, 
and  the  bombing  of  enemy  troop  concentrations  by  AAF  strategic  bombers 
at  the  Easserine  Pass, 

A  short  account  of  the  disposition  of  American  air  power  in  Africa 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  significance  of  these  combat  operations. 
Although  American  aid*  in  the  form  of  aircraft  and  a  small  repair  depot 
at  Gura,  Eritrea,  was  benefitting  the  hard-pressed  British  well  before 
the  end  of  19bl,  active  participation  did  not  begin  until  more  than  six 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  even  then  the  first  assignment  of  elements 
of  the  American  air  am  came  about  almost  by  accident.  A  detachment  of 
23  Belt's  under  the  command  of  Gol.  Harry  A.  Halverson,  which  was  en 
route  to  Chinese  bases  for  the  bombing  of  Tolryo,  was  held  in  the  Middle 
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.East  noon  lending  there  on  2  June  19br2*  Tho  worsening  situation  in  Africa 
and  the  realisation  that  the  supplying  of  B-2lt  bases  in  China  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  led  to  this  change  in  plans,  and  thereafter  the 
Halverson  Detachment  functioned  as  a  strategic  unit  an  Egypt  and  the 
Mediterranean  area.  On  12  June,  13  of  Halverson’s  planes  bo  bed  the  Ploesti 
refmsrics,  the  first  truly  strategic  mission  flown  by  American  crews  in 
World  War  II.  A  few  days  later,  the  B-2lj.,s  afforded  protection  to  a 


British  convoy  threatened  by  the  Italian  navy.  They  seem  not  to  have 

served  in  any  tactical  capacity,  however,  in  the  severe  British  reverses 

2 

at  Knighbsbrldge  and  Tobruk. 


The  Halverson  Detachment,  or  what  was  left  of  it  after  the  Ploesti 
strike,  was  augmented  on  28  June  by  a  handful  of  B-17*s  flown  into  the 
Middle  Hast  from  the  Tenth  Air  Force  in  the  CBI  under  the  command  of  Haj. 
Gen.  Lewis  I-I.  Brereton,  The  same  month  also  saw  tho  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Army  Middle  fast  Air  Force  (USAI2BAF)  with  the  Halverson 
and  Brereton  Detachments  and  newly-arrived  £-214. >s  and  tactical  aircraft 
as  its  basis.  The  American  B-2U’s,  now  organised  into  the  1st  Provisional 
and  the  93th  Bombard,  ant  Groups,  functioned,  along  with  the  RAF  l60  Squadron 
of  B-SU's,  under  American  officers.  On  27  November  19^2  these  AAF  and  RAF 
elements  were  designated  IS  Bomber  Ccw/ind,  The  harbors  of  Bengasi  and 
Tobruk  and  Mediterranean  shipping  were  frequently-visited  targets  of  the 
bomber  command  during  this  critical  phase  of  Allied  military  fortunes.  At 
the  same  tin  a,  tho  crews  of  the  American  medium  bombers  and  the  American 
fighter  pilots  gained  much  valuable  experience  by  flying  with  elements 
of  the  EAT  under  the  command  of  the  Ubstern  Dssert  Air  Force.  On  12 
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November  19lj2,  USAKuAF  became  the  Ninth  Air  Force,  and  as  such  continued 
to  operate  agaxnst  Naples,  Messina,  and  Palermo  in  Italy  and  Sicily  as 
well  as  against  African  ports  and  shipping  from  bases  which  were  moved 
from  the  Egyptian  Delta  and  Palestine  into  Tunisia  as  the  campaign  pro¬ 
gressed.  The  Ninth  Air  Force  left  Africa  in  August  19h3>  and  the  Twelfth 

Air  Force,  which  had  been  operating  chiefly  in  Tunisia  3inee  November 

3 

of  the  preceding  year,  took  over  most  of  its  units. 

The  Twelfth  Air  Force  had  begun  life  as  the  American  air  component 
in  TORCH,  the  Anglo-American  landings  on  north  Africa,  launched  8  November 
15li2.  Equipped  rad  staffed  largely  by  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  even  to  its 
commander,  Maj.  Gen,  James  H.  Doolittle,  the  Twelfth  Air  Force  came  into 
Africa  with  the  first  landing  parties  and  thereafter  flew  both  strategic 
and  tactical  missions  in  the  ensuing  stru  -gle  for  Tunisia,  Since  the 
horfch  African  landings  were  made  at  two  widely  separated  points— Morocco 
and  Algeria— the  Twelfth  split  its  tactical  units,  assigning  to  Algeria 
its  fighter  command  and  to  the  Casablanca  area,  much  farther  removed  from 
the  ground  conflict,  its  air  support  command,  including  RAF  elements. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  American  doctrine  at  this  time  provided  for  the 
control  of  air  support  target  selection  by  ground  officers,  and  it  was 
under  such  control  that  XII  Fighter  Command  was  committed  to  umbrella 
defense  tactics.  The  prime  illustration  of  the  unsoundness  of  ■Hals 
policy  occurred  on  I4.  December  when  a  ground  officer,  despite  protests 
by  the  air  commander,  ordered  a  squadron  of  RAF  planes  unescorted  and 
by  daylight  to  attack  an  Axis  air  base.  The  entire  squadron  of  BisleydK' 
was  thereupon  lost  to  eneiry  air  action.^  Such  misuse  of  air  power 
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in  northwest  Africa,  along  with  the  onions  need  for  closer  coordination 


between  the  AAF  and  RAF,  led  to  functional  reorganization  and  to  the  neir 
doctrine  of  Field  Manual  100-20,  which  has  already  been  discussed*  On 
18  February  19l*3  the  Northwest  African  Air  Forces  (NAAF)  ’under  the  cob» 
mand  of  t*iaj«  Gen*  Carl  Spa&hz  was  activated  and  assigned  to  the  Mediterranean 
Air  Command  (MAC)  under  ACM  Sir  Arthur  W.  Tedder*  Subordinate  to  NAAF 
were  the  Northwest  African  Tactical  Air  Force  (NATAF),  concerned  with  ground 
cooperation  in  Tunisia,  and  the  Northwest  African  Strategic  Air  Force 
(NA5AF) ,  comprising  XIX  Bomber  Command,  some  squadrons  of  RAF  Wellingtons, 
and  escort  fighters.  As  already  indicated,  the  Twelfth  Air  Force,  as 
the  principal  component  of  HAAF,  took  over  much  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
when  the  latter  was  reorganised  in  August  192*3.^ 

Thus,  during  the  period  of  American  participation  in  Africa,  the 
Ninth  Air  Force  was  engaged  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  and 
Libya,  largely  under  British  direction,  and  the  Twelfth  in  Algeria, 

Tunisia,  and  the  western  Mediterranean.  Both  air  forces  for  most  of 
this  period  were  composite— that  is,  they  contained  medium  bombardment 
groups  for  tactical  work  as  well  as  B-17's  and  E-22i‘s^  The  RAF»s 
Wellingtons  (classed  as  mediums)  also  engaged  in  strategic  operations* 


Heavy  bombers  served  in  a  tactical  capacity  during  the  African  campaign 
in  two  major  battles:  El  Alarcein  and  Kasserine  Pass* 

El  Alamein*  The  preliminaries  to  the  battle  of  El  Alamein,  where 
the  Eighth  Airy  put  an  end  to  Axis  designs  on  Egypt  and  the  Sues  Canal, 
began  with  a  British  attack  on  3  July  1&2.  The  eneiry  replied  with  a 
counterattack  lasting  from  30/31  August  to  7  September^  this  battle, 
known  as  Alam  Haifa,  in  which  Allied  air  power  played  a  part,  was  a 
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•victory  lor  the  Eighth  Amy  inasmuch  as  Rommel’s  forces  wasted  much 


strength  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  gain  ground.  The  R/lF  Middle  East 
Review  spoke  of  the  diversion  during  this  engagement  of  Wellington  bombers 
from  their  bombing  of  enemy  airfields  and  of  such  ports  as  Bengasi  and 
Tobruk  to  battlefield  operations,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  U,S. 

B-25>’s  and  F-UO’s,  USAUSAF  bombers  of  all  categories,  were  reported  to 
have  dropped  868  tons  of  bombs  on  truck  columns  and  troops  in  more  than 
3,5CO  sorties.  Bomber  losses  were  7,  compared  with  26  losses  for  the 
German  and  Italian  Air  Forces.  Simultaneously,  strategic  bombers  success¬ 
fully  hit  convoys  in  the  Mediterranean,  The  available  information, 
however,  does  not  permit  any  assessment  of  the  total  damage  done  to 

the  eneny  by  these  attacks  nor  of  the  attrition  for  which  the  strategic 

6 

bombers  were  responsible* 

The  battle  of  El  Alamein  proper  began  late  in  October.  On  the  eve 
of  Montgomeiy 1 s  great  assault,  which  commenced  on  23  October,  the  RAF 
in  the  Middle  East  could  muster  over  800  operational  aircraft  including 
383  bombers,  and  the  American  air  force  130  aircraft,  of  which  U6  were 
E-17*s  and  B-2lj.’s,  The  air  preparation,  opening  19-20  October,  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  destruction  of  Axis  aircraft,  already  numerically  much 
inferior  to  Allied  forces*  After  the  beginning  of  the  ground  battle,  many 
close-support  missions  were  flown  to  prevent  the  development  of  effective 
counterattacks .  The  drive  in  the  southern  sector,  which  allowed  the 
British  to  break  through  the  eneny’s  defenses,  marked  the  end  of  the 
battle  and  started  Rommel  on  his  four  months’  retreat  to  the  Mareth 
line  in  eastern  Tunisia,  Masterly  though  his  retreat  was,  Rommel  could 
not  avoid  being  cruelly  harassed  from  the  air.  During  the  daylight  hours, 
fighters  and  fighter-bombers  strafed  and  bombed  his  columns,  and  from 
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6  to-8  November,  32  heavy  bomber  and.  127  medium  bomber  sorties  added  their 
ueight  to  the  running  attack  on  his  troops  and  armor.  Meanwhile,  most 
of  the  heavy  bombers  were  occupied  with  shipping  in  and  near  the  harbor 

7 

of  Tobruk  and  with  German  airfields  on  Crete  and  elsewhere. 

Kas serine  Pass.  The  air  action  which  took  place  in  connection  with 
the  American  setback  on  20-21).  February  19l*3  at  Kasserine  Pass,  in  Tunisia 
near  the  Algerian  border,  provides  the  second  major  instance  of  the 
tactic r.1  use  of  strategic  bcarbers.  During  the  first  weeks  of  191*3* 
detachments  of  Rommel’s  armor,  now  refitted  after  its  great  retreat  and 
its  establishment  in  the  Ifereth  line,  felt  out  in  a  number  of  minor' 
engagements  the  strength  of  the  forces  converging  on  the  Axis  bridgehead 
from  the  north.  Meanwhile,  the  XII  Bomber  Command  continued  its  seaport, 
shipping,  and  airfield  program,  although  on  11  January  ±9h3  five  3-17  ’  s 
were  sent  out  to  bomb— unsuccessfully,  it  turned  out— the  fortress  of 
Gad^mes  in  Libya  as  an  aid  to  Free  French  forces  in  that  vicinity.  By 
the  end  of  January  some  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  unsatisfactory 
air  support  situation*  Brig.  Gen.  Laurence  S,  Kuter  became  the  commander 
of  a  new  organization,  the  Allied  Air  Support  Command,  which  comprised 
the  XU  Air  Support  Command  and  the  RAF  21*2  Group.  The  experience  level 
of  the  pilots  and  the  number  of  A-20's,  P-39’s,  and  P-liO’s  controlled 
by  the  XII  Air  Support  Command  were  both  at  a  low  ebb  at  this  critical 
time,  but  better  use  of  air  power  was  made  possible  by  the  changes.  Xet 
air  power  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  reverses  at  Paid  Pass  on  11* 
February  and  elsewhere  which  forced  the  Allies  back  on  the  western 
mountain  range  paralleling  the  Algerian  border.  The  security  of  the 
Kasserine  Pass  in  this  range  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American  II 


Corps,  which  began,  preparing  its  defenses. 
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Only  three  days  before  the  enemy  attack  at  Kasserine,  AM  Sir  Arthur 

Coningham  became  commander  of  the  new  HATAF,  the  successor  to  Enter*  s 

Allied  Mr  Support  Command.  Coningham  at  once  banned  umbrella  defense 

tactics  and  announced  that  his  command  would  henceforth  go  on  the  offensive* 

But  bad  weather  the  nest  few  days  not  only  forestalled  an  immediate  test 

of  his  policies  but  also  allowed  the  Germans  to  establish  themselves  on 

high  ground  overlooking  American  positions.  On  20  February  the  eneny 

attacked*  routing  the  Americans  and  forcing  the  pass.  All  available 

tactical  air  power  was  at  once  concentrated  on  the  roads  in  and  near 

the  breakthrough,  and,  providentially,  the  Mis  columns  seeking  to 

exploit  their  success  were  stopped  in  their  tracks  and  they  began  moving 

back  into  the  pass  on  23  February.  At  "this  point,  strategic  bombers  were 

thrown  into  the  fray,  an  action  made  possible  by  the  reorganization  of 

18  February*  The  part  played  here  by  the  heavies  of  NASAF  was  succinctly 

described  in  the  RAF  Middle  East  Reviews  "On  23  February  19h3>  the  first 

day  of  the  withdrawal  proper,  U.S.  Fortresses  bombed  Kasserine  and  18 

U.S.  Marauders  concentrated  on  the  actual  pass.  Damage  could  not  be 

9 

assessed  because  of  poor  visibility."  The  strategic  bombers  were  used 
to  harass  the  retreat  and  to  destroy  enemy  amor*^ 

The  occasions  on  which  strategic  aircraft  engaged  in  close  support 
In  north  Africa,  then,  were  neither  numerous  nor  particularly  striking. 

The  battlefield  bombing  at  Alan  Haifa,  the  harassment  of  Rommel's  retreat 
of  6-8  November,  and  the  bombing  of  tho  eneisy  near  Kasserine  on  23 
February,  in  addition  to  the  samll-scale  attack  by  B-17's  on  Gadamss 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  were  all  clearly  tactical  missions*  The 
first  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  need  to  assist  tactical  air  in 
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mission.  In  its  study  of  these  actions,  however,  the  evaluation  board 
stated  flatly  that  a  clear  estimate  of  effectiveness  could  be  established 
for  none  of  them.  The  report  recorded  that  86  bombers  mere  dispatched  on 
close-support  missions  in  north  Africa  but  that  not  more  than  1$  per  cent 


carried  out  effective  sorties.  Fifty-seven  aircraft  in  all  dropped  97 

tons  of  bombs,  chiefly  in  the  Passerine  Pass,  and  of  these  17  planes 

11 

received  battle  damage.  Ho  additional  informtion  has  come  to  light  to 
permit  assessment  of  these  support  operations. 


The  principal  targets  of  the  heavy  bombers  in  both  the  major  combat 
areas  in  north  Africa  mere  not  only  harbors  but  also  Axis  shipping  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  airfields  in  Africa,  Italy,  and  on  such  islands  as  Crete* 
Seaports,  as  has  been  observed,  were  considered  legitimate  strategic 
targets,  but  small  ships  would  normally  be  considered  tactical.  The 
heavy  commitment  of  B-17’s  and  B-2i|»s  to  anti  shipping  and  airfield  strikes 


in  Africa  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  higher  headquarters.  Such 

‘'misuse11  of  heavy  bombors  was  the  subject  of  the  letter  of  March  19h3j 

already  quoted,  informing  the  Director  of  Bombardment,  Headquarters, 

AAF  about  a  number  of  missions  illustrating  uneconomical  and  unorthodox 

enroloyment  of  heavies.  Those  included  attacks  on  small  ships  such  as 

sailing  vessels,  airdromes  located  within  the  operating  radius  of  light 

12 

bombers,  and  even  skip-bombing  and  strafing  sorties.  Early  in  December 


l?Il2  General  Spaats  had  ordered  that  heavy  bombers  should  thereafter 

j <. 
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concentrate  on  such  strategic  targets  as  seaports  and  marshalling  yards 

13 

rather  than  on  airfields.  Against  ports  and  railroad  yards  the  B-17*s 
of  the  Twelfth  Mr  Force,  sometimes  joined  in  their  strikes  "by  B-2£*s  and 
B-26's,  achieved  a  good  record. 

The  difficulty  was  that  north  Africa  by  no  means  abounded  in  strategic 
objectives.  Apart  from  seaports  and  other  communications  centers , which, 
as  has  been  indicated,  are  almost  always  ambiguous  in  their  classification 
as  strategic,  it  was  essentially  one  great  tactical  area.  Aside  from 
counter-air  and  close-support  activities,  the  function  of  air  power,  like 
that  of  sea  power,  was  to  interfere  constantly  with  Axis  supply  lines— to 
isolate  the  theater  of  war.  The  results  of  the  successful  bombing  of 
Axis  supply  convoys  off  such  ports  as  Bizerte  were  felt  almost  immediately 
by  Rommel's  front-line  troops.  The  great  contribution  of  the  strategic 
fir  force  in  Africa  was  its  vigorous  participation  in  this  campaign  to 
deny  supplies  and.  reinforcements  to  the  enemy.  There  was  a  rather  belated 
attempt  at  a  clear  division  of  labor  between  the  tactical  and  strategic 
air  forces,  the  latter  usually  being  assigned  the  seaports.  But  when 
distances  were  not  too  great  even  over  these  targets  the  strategic 
aircraft  were  sometimes  joined  by  the  Mediums.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
to  restrict  the  heavy  bombardment  groups  to  a  program  clearly  defined 
as  strategic  by  AAF  doctrine.  The  only  real  distinction  hade  between 
tactical  targets  and  the  targets  assigned  to  strategic  bombers  was  one 
of  range. 

In  north  Africa,  as  in  other  areas,  the  degree  of  economic  and 
industrial  development  determined  whether  the  kind  of  strategic  program 
envisaged  in  AAF  doctrine  was  possible  or  uhether  all  classes  of  aircraft 


would  operate  essentially  in  a  tactical  capacity. 

^  s~i> 
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The  Italian  Campaign:  £  September  19U3-2  155a; y  I9M 
The  reduction  of  Fantelleria  (CORKSCM-r)  is  not  studied  here,  despite 
the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  this  remarkable  operation  strategic 
bombers  cooperated  closely  with  I-JATAF  planes.  On  11  June  19U3,  f  oil  owing 
three  weeks  of  intensive  bombing,  the  defenders  of  the  island  surrendered 
just  as  the  first  landing  craft  touched  shore.  The  air  phase  of  CORK¬ 
SCREW,  which  isolated  the  battlefield  by  neutralising  Axis  air  bases 
on  the  Toe  of  Italy  and  on  various  islands,  and  softened  enemy  defenses 
and  morale,  must  certainly  be  described  as  tactical*  Yet  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  determining  how  mueh  of  the  destruction  of  military  facilities 
on  the  island  is  attributable  to  bombs  dropped  by  the  heavies  makes  this 
example  unsuited  for  present  purposes* 

The  conquest  of  Sicily  (HUSKI)  likewise  opened  with  an  elaborate  air 
assault.  But  reduction  of  this  bastion  of  Axis  power,  more  than  200 
tines  the  size  of  Fantelleria,  also  required  the  best  efforts  of  two 
Allied  armies,  Sicilian  airfields  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Mediterranean  campaign  had  been  visited  by  Allied  bombers.  After  the 
fall  of  Fantelleria,  a  systematic  counter-air  and  interdiction  program 
was  inaugurated  with  particular  focus  on  the  more  than  30  Sicilian 
airfields  used  by  the  Axis,  but  Sardinia  and  southern  Italy  were  also , 
included*  In  the  early  days  of  the  air  assault  on  Sicilly,  ITinth  Air  Force 
heavy  bombers  assisted  by  EAF  units,  particularly  fighters  from  Malta, 
struck  airfields  in  eastern  Sicily  from  their  Libyan  bases.  The  fields 
in  western  Sicily  became  the  responsibility  of  NMF,  including  American 
heavy  and  medium  bombers.  Many  missions  were  also  devoted  to  ports 
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and  marshalling  yards  in  hath  western  Italy  and  Sicily  with  a  view  to  • 
restricting  the  flow  of  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Beginning  on  2  July, 
just  eight  days  before  the  HUSKY  landings  in  southern  and  southwestern 
Sicily ,  MA3AF  and  IX  Bomber  Command  combined  to  rain  bombs  on  the 

lc 

Gerbini  airfields  in  Sicily  and  then  on.  bases  in  the  Heel  and  on  Sardinia# 
Immediately  before  the  landing  of  the  assault  boats  on  10  July, 

B-17»s  joined  B-2£'s  and  B-26*s  in  softening  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  beaches,  while  B»38*s  flew  strafing  sweeps  over  the  southeastern 
parts  of  the  island.  During  the  grim  battle  that  ensued,  interdiction 
and  support  action  was  carried  on  by  KATAF  against  very  light  cneiqy  air 
opposition,  and  the  heavies  were  free  to  strike  mainland  seapoijts  and 
other  more  distant  targets,  including  Rome  and  even  Ploesbi#  Nevertheless, 
the  E-17 1 s  and  B-2lt* s  occasionally  rejoined  the  tactical  air  force  in 
attacks  on  Messina,  other  stubbornly  held  enery  positions,  and  airdromes# 
Especially  during  the  last  days  of  the  Sicilian  campaign,  which  concluded 
on  17  August,  were  the  B-17's  active  along  with  tactical  planes  in 
punishing  day  and  night  the  enemy*  s  retreat  across  the  Strait  of  Messina.1^ 
Thus,  the  strategic  aircraft  of  both  MASAI1  and  IX  Bomber  Command 
functioned  very  often,  if  not  principally,  as  a  tactical  weapon  during 
the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean  islands.  The  many  strikes  at  airfields 
were  intended  not  only  to  destroy  Axis  aircraft  but  also  to  force  the 
enemy  to  transfer  his  planes  from  the  islands  and  even  the  nearby  main¬ 
land  bases  to  more  remote  localities  from  which  he  could  not  so  readily 
interfere  with  Allied  plans.  In  close  harmony  with  the  countsr*-air 
program  was  the  interdiction  of  supply  routes  leading  to  the  islands  by 
the  intensive  bombing  of  harbors  and  other  communications  centers.  Only 


these  last-named  targets  could  be  called  strategic. 
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Air  power  during  the  20  months'  campaign  in  Italy  proper  played  a 
markedly  different  role,  A  number  of  hard-fought  ground  battles  in  Italy 
necessitated  that  strategic  bombers  fly  missions  in  close  support  of  ground 
troops.  Authoritative  appraisals  are  fortunately  available  for  some  of 
these  bomber  strikes,  With  the  exception  of  the  few  attacks  on  power 
installations  and  industrial  plants,  strategic  air  power  was  used  in 
Italy  to  effect  long-range  interdiction  just  as  it  had  been  in  Africa 
and  the  Mediterranean,  There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  a  full-scale 
strategic  program  did  not  develop  in  Italy,  First,  the  surrender  of 
Marshal  Badoglio's  government  to  the  Allies  on  8  September  191+3  left 
only  a  few  plants  in  the  north  which  continued,  under  German  control, 
to  turn  out  war  materiel.  And,  second,  the  mission  of  the  Fifteenth  Air 
Force  was  to  attack,  not  Italian  targets,  but  Combined  Bomber  Offensive 
(CBO)  objectives  from  bases  in  Italy, 

In  all,  seven  occasions  on  which  TJ,S,  heavy  bombers  flew  tactical 
missions,  mainly  in  close  support,  are  examined  heret  1)  Salerno, 

2)  Anzio,  3)  Cassino,  1+)  Operation  DIADEM,  $)  southern  France,  6) 

Rumania,  and  7)  Bologna,  These  actions  will  be  analyzed  as  fully  as 
the  available  Information  permits, 

Salerno ,  The  prelude  to  the  landing  on  9  September  191+3  of  the 
American  Fifth  Army  at  Salerno  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy  some  180 
miles  above  Messina  may  be  quickly  described.  Action  against  air  bases, 
seaports,  and  communications  lines  in  southern  Italy  had  been  essential 
to  the  success  of  both  CORKSCREW  and  HUSKY.  Hence,  the  opening  of  the 
direct  assault  on  Hitler's  Festung  Europa  signified  no  fundamental 
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redirection  of  effort.  Cta  3  September,  scarcely  more  than  two  weeks  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  Sicily,  the  British  launched  their 
amphibious  invasion  across  the  Strait  of  Messina  (BAYTOWN) .  Much  of 
the  air  preparation  for  BAYTOWN  had  already  been  achieved  as  a  part  of  the 
counter-air  and  shipping  program  in  support  of  CQRXSCREH  and  HUSKY.  But 
airdromes  were  hit  a lain  and  again  up  to  28  August,  whereupon  the  bombers 
began  their  effort  to  cut  all  communications  leading  to  the  landing 
beaches*  During  the  assault  itself,  the  two  British  divisions  received 
support  from  the  Desert  Air  Force,  aided  by  other  NATAF  units.  There¬ 
after,  air  support  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Desert  Air  Force 

_  18 

alone. 

The  initial  preparation  for  AVALANCHE,  the  American  landing  at 
Salerno,  was  merely  an  extension  of  the  air  preliminaries  for  BAYTOWN* 

But  the  next  stages  of  air  activities  at  Salerno  were  rendered  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  fighter  planes  flying  escort  or  covering  the  invasion 
itself  had  to  work  at  the  extreme  limit  of  their  radius  of  action.  The 
role  of  KASAF  until  just  prior  to  BAYTOSrfflf  was  to  hit  airfields  and 
communications  above  the  ankle  of  the  Italian  boot;  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
was  assigned  similar  targets  in  the  Heel;  and  NATAF  the  Toe.  MASAF  con¬ 
centrated  particularly  on  the  bases  grouped  around  Foggia,  although  some 
tons  of  bombs,  such  as  in  an  attack  on  Fisa,  fell  on  gasworks,  aircraft 
factories,  and  other  strategic  objectives.  After  BAYTOWN  was  under  way, 
the  Axis  airfields  within  fighter  range  of  Salerno  absorbed  punishment 
from  the  heavies  and  mediums,  and,  on  the  night  of  8  September,  the 
communications  centers  of  Battipaglia  and  Eboli  wore  hit.  The  AVALANCHE 
landings  on  9  September  were  covered  by  XIX  Air  Support  Command,  which 
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thereafter  took  up  the  task  of  cooperation  uith  the  Fifth  Army.^  1JASAF, 
the  whole  effort  of  which  was  assigned  to  protection  of  the  landing,  went 
to  work  on  the  communications  leading  to  the  beachhead  perimeter,  although 
some  heavies  continued  the  intensive  program  of  airfield  h dating.  The 
enemy,  fully  cognisant  of  Allied  plans  at  Salerno,  offered  strong 
opposition  almost  from  the  start*  The  Americans  succeeded,  however,  in 
extending  their  beachhead,  although  they  were  unable  to  seise  and  hold  an 
airfield  from  which,  fighter  planes  could  operate  at  short  range  against 
the  enemy.  Soon  it  became  clear  that,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  at  inter¬ 
diction,  more  oneiry  troops  were  moving  into  the  Salerno  area,  and  the 
German  attack  that  developed  during  12  to  llj.  September  against  a  weak 
sector  of  the  American  line  came  perilously  near  cutting  through  to  the 
beach.*50 

The  situation  was  a  desperate  one,  and  the  means  adopted  for  coping 
with  it,  so  far  as  the  use  of  air  poorer  is  concerned,  are  of  interest 
here.  Since  9  September,  1JASAF  had  been  working  with  UATAF  in  a  strong 
effort  to  isolate  the  beachhead.  Tactical  had  assumed  responsibility 
for  communications  to  the  south  and  Strategic  for  the  northern  highways, 
tioad  functions,  bridges,  and  railroads.  In  these  activities,  the  heavies 
as  well  as  medium  and  fighter-bombers  participated.  On  12  September  the 
heavies  and  mediums  bombed  points  like  Mgnano  and  Gastelnuovo,  located 
approximately  60  miles  from  the  battle  front,  some  56  B-17  missions  being 
flown  that  day*  On  the  13th,  communications  centers  much  closer  to 
Salerno,  such  as  Torre  del  Greco,  Pompei,  and  Torre  Annunziata,  were 
battered.  But  on  the  lUth,  when  the  German  thrust  seemed  on  the  point 
of  reaching  the  beach  and  slicing  the  American  line  in  two,  all  available 
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aircraft,  including  the  heavies,  ware  sent  over  the  battlefield,  to  render 
direct  support  to  the  ground  troops.  During  this  day  and  the  next. 


heavy  bombers  alone  flew  1,025>  effective  sorties,  dropping  2,638  tons 


of  bombs  in  the  vicinity  of  Battipaglia,  Eboli,  and  on  roads  directly 

21 

in  front  of  friendly  troops.  Roads  and  railways  took  the  bulk  of  this 


tonnage,  only  one  attack  having  been  aimed  against  forward  gun  positions 
and  enemy  troops*  Unfortunately,  the  results  of  this  particular  close- 
support  mission  by  heavies  could  not  be  determined  to  the  full  satis¬ 


faction  of  the  evaluation  board,  nor  do  available  studies  by  German 

officers  throw  light  on  the  matter.  One  German  general  has  observed, 

however,  that  the  Allies  ought  to  have  achieved  more  by  their  attacks  in 

22 

the  forward  areas,  especially  against  road  traffic*  nevertheless,  it 
seems  clear  that  through  their  participation  in  battle-area  boiribing,  the 
crews  of  the  heavy  bombers  could  claim  a  fair  share  of  the  credit  for 
stopping  the  Germans  by  1$  September,^  &  broad  assessment  of  the  part 
air  power  played  in  the  critical  days  ab  Salerno  was  given  by  Gen. 
Harold  1.  Alexanders^ 


The  tremendous  air  attacks  added  greatly  to  the  morale  of  the 
ground  and  naval  forces,  and,  in  addition,  have  inflicted  on 
the  enesy  heavy  losses  in  men  and  equipment*  They  have  seri¬ 
ously  interfered  with  his  movements,  interrupted  his  communica¬ 
tions  and  prevented  his  concentration  of  the  necessary  forces 
to  launch  large-scale  attacks* 

As  the  American  Fifth  Aniy  pushed  slowly  out  of  its  hard-won  Salerno 
beachhead  toward  a  junction  with  the  British  Eighth,  and  the  combined 
Allied  forces  commenced  their  drive  up  the  Italian  Boot,  NASAF  began  a 
program  of  hitting  important  communications  just  north  of  Rome  in  an 
effort  to  head  off  the  withdrawing  Germans.  At  this  time  an  important 
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organizational  change  tool:  place.  By  order  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
(JCS)  the  Fifteenth  Mr  Force  was  activated  on  1  November  ±9k3  under 
the  command  of  General  Doolittle;  the  Fifteenth  was  to  serve  as  a  strategic 
weapon  designed  to  strike  targets  in  Austria  and  southern  Germany  from 
Italian  bases ,  thus  assisting  the  Eighth  Mr  Force  in  the  long-planned 
Combined  Bomber  Offensive.  The  Fifteenth  took  over  as  its  nucleus  the 
sis  heavy  bombardment  groups  belonging  to  the  Twelfth  Mr  Force,  together 
with  long-range  fighter  groups,  thereby  reducing  the  Twelfth  to  a  tactical 
air  force.  Within  the  next  two  months,  sis  groups  of  B-2U*s  also  Joined 
the  Fifteenth,  and  its  bombers  were  moved  from  Tunisia  to  airfields  in 
the  vicinity  of  Foggia.^ 

Anzio.  By  the  end  of  !9k3  the  Allies  bogged  down  along  a  line 
running  diagonally  across  Italy  less  than  £0  miles  above  Naples.  Oper¬ 
ation  SHUIGIiN,  the  amphibious  landing  at  Anzio  some  60  miles  further  up 
the  west  coast  of  Italy,  was  designed  to  end  this  stalemate  and  clear  the 
road  to  Rome.  Although  the  landings  proceeded  on  schedule  on  22  January 
19!4j.  and  the  Allied  forces  were  able  to  establish  themselves  on  a 
beachhead  some  seven  miles  in  depth,  subsequent  reverses  in  late  February 
necessitated  the  use  in  close  support  of  all  available  aircraft,  including 
heavy  bombers.  A  second  emergency  on  2  March  again  sent  strategic  planes 
over  the  battle  area.  Both  actions  are  described  below* 

First,  however,  the  role  of  the  TJ.S.  strategic  air  force — that  is, 
the  Fifteenth— previous  to  and  during  the  first  stages  of  the  invasion 
must  bo  briefly  outlined.  After  its  activation,  the  Fifteenth  continued 
on  an  augmented  scale  the  work  of  the  XII  Bomber  Command,  which  it 
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superseded.  Specific. ally,  the  air  force  xras  ordered  to  interrupt  enemy 
transport  north  of  a  line  reaching  across  Italy  from  Civitavecchia 
through  Ancona.  On  2U  Dec ember  19U3  appeared  a  new  directive  vihich  con¬ 
fined  transportation  strikes  to  certain  important  railroad  marshalling 
and  repair  yards  extending  from  Foligno  on  the  Civitavecchia-Ancona  line 
to  Turin  and  Yoghcjra  in  the  for  northwest  of  Italy,  Such  blows,  insofar 
os  they  hampered  rail  movements  of  troops  and  supplies ,  helped  in  the 
preparations  for  Anzio.  But  the  destruction  of  tho  German  Air  Force  through 
the  b orbing  of  Axis  factories  and  support  of  the  ground  battle  when 
called  for  were  responsibilities  which  enjoyed  higher  priority  during 
this  period.  The  Fifteenth  began  to  participate  in  the  Combined  Bomber 
Offensive  on  German  aircraft  industries  on  20  February  19Ui»  when  126 
E-17*s  were  dispatched  against  Messerschmitfc  plants  at  Regensburg- 
Frufening,  Bad  weather  prevented  them  from  reaching  their  objectives. 

That  sane  day  It.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Bak-.r,  commander  of  the  Mediterranean 
Allied  Air  Forces  (HA'iF) ,  felt  obliged  to  send  out  half  Ms  heavy- 

26 

bombers  to  provide  direct  support  to  the  weary  ground  troops  at  Anzio. 

Strategic  air  had  prepared  for  the  landing  at  Anzio  by  strikes 
at  communications  centers,  particularly  railroad  yards.  On  l£  January 
1  Ql|)|  Headquarters,  Mediterranean  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force  (MATAF)  ad¬ 
vised  mi-I  that  the  strength  of  the  Strategic  Air  Force  during  the  period 
B  minus  5  to  B-day  (16-21  January)  could  be  very  usefully  applied  to  the 
following  rail  lines,  listed  in  order  of  priority!  a)  Florence-Arezzo, 
b)  Smpoli-Siena-Areazo,  c)  Pisa-Pistoia-Prato-Floronce,  and  d)  Rimini- 
Falconara,  Moreover,  rail  movements  and  repair  work  in  the  vicinity  of 
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Rone,  Pisa,  and  Florence  were  to  be  interrupted  by  night  as  much  as 
27 

possible.  The  strategic  aircraft  were  thus  charged  with  establishing 
an  interdiction  belt  which  would  halt  shipments  through  the  more  important 
rail  hubs  of  west-central  Italy  about  180  miles  north  of  Anzio,  Some 
600  effective  sorties  were  flown  by  heavy  bombers  in  response  to  these 
instructions.  In  the  meantime,  KATAF  bombers  were  striking  similar  targets 
south  of  Perugia,  So  few  German  fighters  arose  to  contest  these  missions 
that  enemy  airdromes  received  only  occasional  visits.  Nevertheless,  on 
four  days  between  13  and  21  January,  E-17 * s  and  Bali's  bonibed  airfields, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  large-scale  attack  of  13  January  on  fields  at 
Ciampino  and  elsewhere  in  that  vicinity,  being  joined  by  B-2£*s  and  B-20*s. 
On  the  21st,  strategic  aircraft  also  hit  long-range  bomber  bases  in 
southern  France.^ 

On  E-day,  22  January,  Strategic  continued  its  communications  program, 
though  a  number  of  bombers  flew  against  targets  in  Rome,  which  was  in 
Tactical* s  territory.  The  mediums  of  HA.TAF  during  that  day  hit  com¬ 
munications  immediately  behind  the  beachhead.  As  a  result  of  previous 
arrangements  between  Gen.  Sir  Henry  H.  TTilson,  Allied  commander  in  the 
I  mediterranean  theater,  and  representatives  of  the  various  components  of 
IMF,  the  fifteenth  was  never  commitcd  in  toto  to  the  support  of  the 
beachhead,  even  though  General  Wilson  could  have  secured  such  all-out 
air  simply  by  declaring  an  emergency*  In  keeping  tilth  General  Eaker*s 
strong  desire  to  carry  out  as  soon  as  possible  the  obligations  of  the 
Fifteenth  Air  Force  to  CBO,  it  was  decided  informally  not  to  interfere 
with  strategic  operations  unless  a  real  need  Should  arise,  but  that  then 
heavy  bombers  would  be  assigned  to  beachhead  flights  upon  application  to 
IMF.29  ^  _  t 
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A  true  emergency  did  not  develop  until  mid-February*  nevertheless* 
long  before  that  time  Strategic  shifted  to  more  southerly  communications 
targets  by  way  of  extending  more  immediate  help  to  the  ground  troops. 

For  example*  marshalling  yards  lying  in  Tactical* s  area*  such  as  those 
at  Temi,  were  bombed  during  the  last  week  of  January.  Again*  when  the 
Germans  mounted  a  few  damaging  bomber  raids*  effective  attacks  were 
launched  against  Axis  bases  in  southern  France,  northern  Italy,  and  Austria. 
There  is  no  dobut  that  the  interdiction  and  counter-air  work  carred  out 
by  Strategic  significantly  delayed  Marshal  Kesselring's  assault  on  the 
Allied  lodgment.'"  German  commanders  have  testified  to  the  enormous  diffi¬ 


culties  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  rerouting  supplies  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  and  of  unloading  and  reloading  at  points  in  the  rail  system  made 
impassable  by  the  destruction  of  bridges  or  of  marshalling  yards.  The 
damaging  of  locomotives  was  also  a  severe  handicap.^ 

The  expected  German  onslaught  opened  16  February  and  raged  for  nearly 
four  days.  Kesselring’ s  failure*  despite  his  advantage  in  numbers  of 
ground  troops*  to  carry  out  Hitler's  personal  orders  to  drive  the  Allies 
into  the  sea  was  in  no  small  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Allies*  use 
of  their  air  weapon.  At  the  very  climax  of  the  battle*  17  February* 
more  than  800  aircraft  of  all  types,  including  238  heavy  boribers*  rained 
1*000  tons  of  bombs  on  enery  positions  in  the  battle  area.  The  288 
heavies  not  only  continued  important  communications  strikes  at  such  places 
as  Campoleone  and  up  the  road  to  Albano  Lasiale*  but  they  also  joined  the 
mediums  in  bombing  positions  near  the  front  lines.  And  for  several  days 
thereafter*  weather  permitting*  varying  numbers  of  heavies  added  to  the 
pressure  maintained  in  close-in  communications  centers.^ 
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On  29  February  the  Genr.ans  surged  forward  again,  end  the  Fifth  Army 
on  2  Ilsrch  requested  additional  air  protection  from  X-IAAF.  For  its  part, 
tne  Fifteenth  flsu  297  effective  sorties  with  21*1  B~2li 1  s  and  100  B-1Y 1  s , 
These  planes  dropped  fragmentation  bombs  along  the  front  on  troop  con¬ 
centrations,  stores  depots,  bivouac  areas,  gun  positions,  and  similar 
objectives.  The  Germans  for  tho  second  time  wore  stopped  and  forced  back 
on  the  defensive. 33  it  is  unques tionably  true  that  the  Ansio* beachhead 
failed  to  accomplish  its  stated  purpose  of  weakening  the  Gustav  line  so 
that  the  Allies  could  break  oat  quickly  and  head  for  F.omo,  But  it  is 

equally  certain  that  sir  rower  was  a  highly  important  factor  in  pre- 

3ii 

venting  Anaio  from  turning  into  an  Allied  disaster. 

Curing  the  period  16  to  21  February  and  the  fir:  t  feu  days  in  Ilarch, 
a  total  of  1,1*82  heavy  bomber  sorties  uc  re  dispatched  against  close-in 
and  general  support  targets  at  Anaio.  Because  of  bad  weather  only  63 
per  cent  or  933  bo;  hers  were  able  to  locate  and  bomb  their  objectives. 
Altogether,  1,838  tons  c-f  2C-pound  fragmentation  and  50C-pound  general- 
purpose  bo^bs  fell  in  the  25  separal e  attccks,  a  good  many  of  then 
directed  against  troop  concentrations.  Antiaircraft  fire  was  intense 
in  the  battle  area,  accounting  for  13  planes  lost,  3  missing,  and  no 
fewer  than  125  damaged*  The  targets  were  missed  completely  in  28  per 
cent  or  7  of  the  25  attacks,  and  the  results  on  the  other  IQ  targets  were 
assessed  officially  as  1  excellent,  6  good,  10  fair,  and  1  poor."'*  The 
rating  “excellent11  was  given  when  the  pho1 to  graphs  of  the  bomb  pattern 
dropped  by  %  heavy  bombardment  group  showed  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
visible  bomb  bursts  to  be  within  1,000  feet  of  tne  specified  aiming  point, 
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"good'1  when  30  to  £0  per  cent  <.f  the  bursts  rare  within  that  circle,  '’fair” 
xilicn  the  proportion  eras  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  "poor”  when  smaller  than 
20  per  curb#35  The  over-all  results  of  the  2$  attache,  then,  especially 
in  view  of  the  7  tercets  that  were  missed  entirely,  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  satisfactory. 

The  evaluation  tojrd,  in  its  study  of  the  Anaio  bobbing,  ascribed 

.37 

the  telccj-s fcandard  accuracy  to  a  lac!:  of  sufficient  target  information* 

Yet  there  io  soifie  doubt  whether  even  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  on  the 
part  of  the  strategic  bo  ibsro  would  have  Markedly  improved  the  ground 
situation.  The  evidence  supplied  by  prisoner  interrogation  suggests 
that  though  the  battlefield  bombing,  including  attacks  by  all  classes 
of  aircraft,  appreciably  ckoaged  the  enemy's  potential  and  his  morale 
by  battering  Ills  tank  columns,  gun  positions,  and  cor.nisnd  posts,  in- 
mobilising  combat  units  seeking  to  move  into  line,  and  the  like,  it  yet 
caused  relatively  feu  casualties. 

Cascino.  T>7hil©  the  VI  Corps  was  fighting  at  Ansio  for  its  existence, 
the  bull:  of  Gen.  Ilark  Clerk' c  Fifth  Arxty  struggled  valiantly  to  break 
through  the  Gustav  line  end,  effect  a  Juncture  with  t’.io  beleaguered  beach¬ 
head ,  One  of  the  key  defenses  which  foiled  this  effort  wes  the  tom  of 
Cassino  end  its  nearby  hill,  surmounted  by  ths  famous  Ilonte  Cassino 
nonastory  founded  in  tho  early  sixth  century  by  St.  Benedict  of  Ilursia* 

To  support  his  offensive.  General  bJilson  ordered  two  r  aosive  aerial 
borbardments :  the  first  on  l£  February  lS>Wi  of  the  monastery  hill,  end 
the  second  of  the  town  of  Cassino  on  1$  March.  Because  neither  at took 
was  followed  by  the  hoped-for  breakthrough  or  even  by  any  very  substantial 
gains,  the  wisdom  of  this  employment  of  bombers  was  seriously  questioned. 
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The  whole  controversy  need  not  be  revised  here,  however,  since  the  pre¬ 
sent  concern  is  mainly  with  the  efficiency  with  which  the  heavy  bombers 
carried  out  the  immediate  tasks  assigned  to  them  in  the  two  actions,^ 
The  Cassino  bombardments  were  an  effort  to  neutralize  an  enemy  strong- 
point  by  very  heavy  air  attack,  the  first  such  operation  to  be  examined 
in  this  study,  although  it  bears  resemblances  to  the  far  more  success¬ 
ful  Pantelleria  bombing.  Both  the  monastery  hill  and  the  town  were 
tactical  targets,  and  the  town  was  the  clearest  possible  example  of  a 
close-suppprt  objective:  Allied  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn  1,000  yards 
before  the  planes  could  unload  their  bombs. 

Prior  to  the  bomber  effort  at  Cassino,  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force 
was  not  called  upon  to  supplement  Tactical  Air  Force  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  Fifth  Army  facing  the  Gustav  line.  But  on  l£  February, 
General  Baker,  in  response  to  Wilson* s  request,  relieved  136  B-17*s 
from  their  other  commitments.  Together  with  more  than  100  mediums,  the 
heavies  bombed  the  monastery  buildings  of  Monte  Cassino,  contributing 
302  tons  out  of  the  total  of  576  tons  released,**0  The  aerial  attacks 
were  interspersed  with  artillery  fire,  and  the  combined  bombardment  al¬ 
most  completely  xirecked  the  ancient  abbey  buildings,  Nevertheless,  the 
Allied  ground  forces  were  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  take  the  hill. 
The  additional  weight  which  the  strategic  bombers  lent  to  the  attack  was 
plainly  insufficient  to  quell  the  defenders*^ 

This  failure  brought  forth  considerable  criticism  from  higher  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  use  of  air  power  in  Italy.  Under  the  belief  that  a 
better  directed  and  even  more  massive  assault  would  succeed,  Wilson  and 
his  subordinates  planned  the  bombing  of  Cassino  despite  General  Esher*  s 
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reservations  about  such  a  project.^  During  the  morning  of  1$  Ilarch  the 
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whole  of  Tactical  and  more  than  320  heavy  bombers  from  the  Fifteenth  dropped 
approximately  1,000  tons  of  bombs  on  the  town,  covering  an  area  of  a 
fraction  of  a  square  mile*  The  target  was  smashed,  although  a  number  of 
hitches  such  as  a  number  of  the  heavy  bomber  flights  failing  to  meet 
schedule,  developed.  Because  dust  from,  previous  bomb  bursts  reduced 
visibility,  1|2  of  the  heavies  did  not  release  their  bombs  at  all,  and  a 
number  of  B-2l4.*s,  likewise  confused  by  dust  and  smoke,  dropped  125>*!?  tons 
on  friendly  areas  at  Venafro,  Villarotunda,  and  also  north  of  Cassino, 
Altogether,  262  B-17’s  and  B-2ii’s  released  787  tons  of  1,000-pound  general- 
purpose  bombs  with  results  assessed  from  poor  to  fair.  No  bombers  were 
lost  or  missing  in  the  action,  and  only  three  received  battle  damage,^ 

The  post-bombardment  ground  attack  was  late  in  starting,  and  German  troops 
sheltered  in  the  ruins  of  the  town  were  able  to  stem  the  advance  of  the 
New  Zealanders  who  led  the  attackers.  Even  after  eight  days  of  fighting, 
the  Allies  held  neither  the  monastery  hill  nor  the  whole  of  the  village 
of  Cassino.  It  is  true  that  craters  and  rubble  impeded  the  advance, 
but  perhaps  the  principal  lesson  learned  from  this  failure  was  that 
such  a  close-support  air  effort  would  probably  be  wasted  unless  ground 
forces  could  immediately  attack  the  enemy  in  the  bombed  area.^ 

The  showing  of  the  heavy  boi  bers  in  this  operation  was  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining  schedule  and  bombing  accuracy 
that  Eaker  ordered  an  investigation.  The  results  showed  that  the  heavies 
performed  poorly  because  of  the  smoke  and  dust  pall  and  also  because 
of  bomb-rack  malfunctioning  in  two  of  the  groups.  The  bomber  crews  seem 
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to  have  been  affected  not  go  much  by  the  fact  that  they  were  operating 
in  an  -unfamiliar  tactical  role  (their  bomb  runs  were  made  from  something 
near  their  normal  altitude  of  15,000  feet)  as  by  other  factors  which 
might  easily  have  caused  a  poor  performance  against  strategic  targets# 
The  mediums,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  certain  groups  of  E-26*s, 
made  excellent  records  against  Cassino*^ 

An  Allied  Force  Headquarters  analysis  of  the  Cassino  action  stated 
that  now  new  lessons  had  emerged  from  that  experience*  Bather  the 


established  principles  of  air  support  merely  received  confirmation t  the 
follow-up  of  the  infantry  attach  had  to  be  immediate,  aerial  bombardment 
alone  was  Insufficient  to  clear  the  enemy  from  well  dug-in  positions, 
heavy  bombing  produced  craters  and  masses  of  rubble  which  impeded  infantry 
movements,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  boirib-line  markers*  It  was 
further  noted  that  the  support  rendered  by  tactical  aircraft  was  better 
than  that  furnished  by  strategic  bombers.  The  heavies  would  have  made  a 
better  record  had  the  mission  been  more  carefully  planned,  with  particular 
reference  to  providing  for  familiarisation  flights  over  the  area  to  he 
hit  and  specifying  more  exactly  the  angles  of  approach  and  the  bombing 
altitudes*  Cassino,  the  report  condluded,  was  not  to  be  considered  an 
indictment  of  the  value  of  heavy  bombers  in  close  support*  Rather,  it 
demonstrated  that  well  understood  principles  of  air  support  must  be 
more  fully  observed  in  the  planning  of  such  missions,^ 

One  might  conclude,  in  retrospect,  that  since  the  heavies  contributed 
less  than  their  proportionate  share  to  the  already  overabundant  destruction, 
the  ground  assault  at  Cassino  might  have  gone  better  without  the  parti¬ 
cipation  of  the  B-17*s  and  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the 


follow-up  by  ground  forces  was  slow  renders  such  a  conclusion  hazardous* 
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Operation  DIM3M-I.  The  all-out  offensive  of  11  Hay  to  22  June  19bli, 
ceded  DIADEM,  which  succeeded  in  breaking  the  stalemate  in  southern  Italy 
and  eventually  in  pushing  the  Germans  behind  the  Gothic  line  in  the  north, 
was  preceded  by  an  extensive  interdiction  effort  called  STR/LHGI3,  a  name 
also  used  later  for  a  similar  operation  in  Korea.  The  object  of  STRANGLE 
was  to  impede  the  flow  of  enemy  supplies  to  the  battle  front  by  means 
of  a  vigilantly  maintained  interdiction  of  rail  lines  and  highways  so  that 
the  Germans  could  not  withstand  a  vigorous  ground  assault*  Hot  only 
railroad  yards,  but  also  tunnels,  defiles ,  stretches  of  track,  and 
especially  bridges  were  hit  in  an  unrelenting  assault,  the  full  impact 
of  which  did  not  become  evident  until  after  the  opening  of  the  ground 
offensive  on  11  I-Iay*  Strategic  air  power  played  a  sqa.ll  but  important 
role  in  STHMGIS,  inasmuch  as  it  was  heavily  engaged  on  a  first-priority 
basis  with  CBO  targets  in  southern  Germany  and  Austria*  But  when  weather 
or  other  obstacles  scrubbed  such  strategic  missions,  as  during  the  last 
week  in  March,  the  Fifteenths  bombers  in  company  with  those  of  the  RAF 
205>  Group  ranged  over  marshalling  yards  at  Padua,  Genoa,  Turin,  Verona, 
Milan,  and  Rimini.  An  occasional  attack  on  Axis  air  bases  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  and  in  southern  France  also  helped  STRANGLE  by  reducing 
still  further  the  enemy*  s  air  strength.  In  all,  it  has  been  computed 
that  MASAF's  aid  to  the  interdiction  program  amounted  to  some  £,000  tons 
of  bombs  dropped  on  communications  targets,  mainly  railroad  yards.  But 
the  principal  cerformers  in  the  "simultaneous  interdiction"  of  eneny 
supply  lines  were  HATAF's  medium,  light,  and  fighter-bombers.  Frisonor- 
of  war  testimony  indicated  that  fighter-bomber  attacks  on  locomotives 
and  on  trains,  moving  or  stationary,  wore  most  telling  in  preventing  the 

movement  of  supplies  to  the  armies,^ 
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Even  in  Operation  DIADEII*  the  raison  d1  etre  for  STRAUGIE,  few 
occasions  arose  on  which  the  heavies  of  the  Fifteenth,  were  diverted  from, 
their  strategic  objectives  to  work  in  a  tactical  capacity*  But  one  of 
these  occasions  was  especially  notable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number 
of  bombers  involved— namely*  an  attack  on  23  Hay  19Ul  in  which  the  heavies 
hit  German  troop  sand  supply  concentrations  and  also  communications  at 
Palestrina*  Subiaco*  Uemi*  and,  farther  afield,  at  Avezsano,  Figures 
vary  as  to  the  number  of  sorties  flown  and  the  bomb  tonnage  released, 
but  the  AIF  Evaluation  Board  determined  that  out  of  the  1,326  airplanes 
dispatched*  7ll|.  located  and  bombed  their  objectives*  including  alternate 
targets.  The  large  number  of  non-effective  sorties  was  ascribed  to 
poor  weather,  A  total  of  1*889  tons  of  general-purpose  100-  to  2,000-pound 
bombs  fell  on  the  several  targets  with  good  over-all  results.  Three 
aircraft  were  lost  and  20  damaged.  The  lack  of  enemy  air  resistance 
and  the  adequate  target  information  supplied  the  bombardiers  probably 
accounts  for  the  good  record  on  the  part  of  those  bombers  which  were 
not  blanked  out  by  the  weather,**® 

The  MF  Evaluation  Board  did  not  venture  a  close  appraisal  of  the 
above  action.  Since  the  carefully  selected  aiming  points  ware  well 
covered,  however*  one  may  assume  that  the  heavies  contributed  their 
proportionate  share  to  the  breakout  of  the  Allied  troops  and  the  routing 
of  the  encry.  A  directive  issued  by  HAAF  on  k  March  19kh>  just  after  the 
second  German  thrert  at  Anzio  had  been  contained,  suggested  that  much 
greater  tactical,  employment  of  heavy  bombers  had  been  anticipated  in 
offensive  action  than  proved  to  be  necessary*  The  directive  stated  that 
the  progress  of  the  land  battle  in  Italy  indicated  that  the  Fifteenth 
Air  Force  x-jould*  on  occasion*  have  to  be  employed  ''against  tactical  targets 
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directly  in  support  of  our  land  opera Lions,"  although  the  "time,  method, 
and  frequency  of  such  employment"  would  depend  on  the  day-to-day  tactical 
situation.  The  commanding  general  of  I  IMF  was  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  keeping  the  commander  of  HASAF  informed  as  to  possible  calls 
for  strategic  assistance.  Should  the  tactical  commander  decide  that  such 
help  was  necessary,  he  was  to  make  his  request  to  MAAF  headquarters,  which 

%.  ha 

would  then  issue  orders  for  the  attack  to  MSAF  by  "redline  channels. '»■ 
That  demands  for  strategic  assistance  were  held  to  a  minimum  is  a 
tribute  both  to  the  efficiency  of  the  tactical  air  groups  and  to  the 
comprehension  on  the  part  of  Wilson  and  his  staff  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  strategic  mission  of  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force.'’0  The  record  of 


combat  reviewed  above  suggests  that  these  later  tactical  operations  in¬ 
volving  heavy  bombers,  such  as  that  of  23  Hay,  were  more  carefully  and 
realistically  planned  as  a  result  of  accumulated  experience* 

Southern  France.  In  the  invasion  of  southern  France  on  1$  August 
Ipiflj,  known  first  as  A1JVII  and  later  as  DRAGOOfI,  the  relatively  smooth 
and  effective  performance  of  the  air  arm  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  absence  of  air  opposition  bub  perhaps  even  more  bo  the  fact  that 
the  lessons  learned  in  the  earlier  Mediterranean  landings,  particularly 
Sicily  and  Salerno,  as  well  as  in  the  great  Normandy  invasion  of  6  June, 
were  heeded  by  the  planners.  The  Fifteenth *s  strategic  bombers  were 
destined  to  play  a  prominent  role  in  each  of  the  several  phases  of  the 


operation. 

In  preparation  for  DRAGOON,  Strategic  flew  a  number  of  missions 
during  July,  hitting  railroad  bridges  and  yards,  submarine  pens,  harbor 
installations,  and  airdromes.  Those  targets  were  located  at  Toulon  aurj 


"Redline"  messages  enjoyed  a  special  treatment  and  were  given 
high  priority  by  communications  offices. 

. . . _ 
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Harseilles  on  the  Mediterranean  and  as  far  north  as  Valence,  a  good  100 


allies  behind  the  invasion  beaches.  In  accordance  with  Phase  1  of  the  air 


plan  for  DRAGOON,  which  was  devoted  to  counter-air  and  interdiction 
activities,  heavy  bombers  as  well  as  mediums  hit  points  on  the  rail  line 
between  lyons  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  on  2  August,  creating  a  number 
of  blocks.  Again,  on  6  August,  1,069  bombers  attacked  railroads,  bridges, 
and  yards  at  transportation  centers  like  Avignon  and  Arles.  In  Phase 
2  of  the  preparation,  coded  IFJTI-ICG  and  extending  from  D  minus  5  to  13E>0 
hours  on  D-day,  MASAF  carried  out  its  commitments  by  striking  102  gun. 
positions  in  several  different  areas;  Genoa,  Savona,  Toulon,  Harseilles, 
and  Sets,  Out  of  a  total  of  l3$0h  heavy  bombers  sent  on  this  mission, 
1,353  dropped  3,926, £  tons  of  j>00-  and  1,000-pound  general-purpose  bombs. 
On  £l  of  the  targets,  photo-interpreters  classified  the  concentration  of 
bombs  as  excellent,  on  19  as  good,  on  9  as  fair,  and  on  7  as  poor,  whereas 
13  targets  were  missed  altogether,  and  for  the  other  3  no  photo  coverage 
was  available.  In  this  action,  i|.  bombers  were  lost  and  30  damaged.  The 
bomb  plots,  however,  tell  a  somewhat  misleading  story.  The  Ordnance 
Division  of  the  AAP  Evaluation  Board  which  inspected  the  targets  shortly 
after  the  landings  determined  that  the  actual  effectiveness  of  the  aerial 
bombardment  of  coastal  defenses  was  questionable.  Even  the  near-misses, 
it  'was  found,  often  failed  to  damage  the  guns,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  a  few  hits  on  the  reinforced  concrete  emplacements.  Perhaps  the  chief 
benefit  of  the  heavy  attack  on  the  guns  was  that  a  number  of  gun  crews 
were  panicked  into  abandoning  their  posts.  The  report  further  specified 
that  although  one  bomb  plot  showed  a  nearly  perfect  concentration  of  97,7 
per  cent  of  the  hits  within  a  radius  of  1,000  feet  of  the  gun  position. 
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the  gun.  itself  tics  undamaged  because  the  nearest  bc»  b  bursts  were  about 
500  feet  away.  The  board  concluded  that  such  pinpoint  targets  were  not 
well  suited  to  the  heavy  bombers,  which  normally  released  from  high 

51 

altitude . 

At  0500  hours  on  B-day,  l5  August,  Phase  3,  or  YOKUII,  began  with 
an  attach  by  both  heavies  and  mediums  on  the  assault  beaches.  Thick 
weather  proved  to  be  a  considerable  handicap.  For  example,  30  B-17's 
and  n)i  B-2U,s  were  unable  to  get  to  the  beaches  on  schedule,  and  an 
additional  2lt  E-17's  sent  out  against  a  gun  position  were  likewise 
prev  nted  from  bombing  because  of  weather.  Still,  8?  E-17's  and  160 
B-21+' 3  managed  to  drop  lj.66  tons  of  250-  and  503-pound  bombs,  some  of 
them  by  instruments.  Bo  bombers  were  lost  or  damaged  in  co_  bat  action 
although  take-off  accidents  occurred.  On  its  inspection  tour  of  the 
beaches,  the  evaluation  board  learned  that  even  though  some  of  the  enemy 
troops  -were  driven  from  their  positions  by  the  bo  -bing,  the  over-all 
effectiveness  of  the  attack  was  at  least  as  questionable  as  had  been 
the  earlier  attempt  to  pinpoint  the  guns.  One  unexpected  result  was 
that  the  beach  bombar dment,  rather  than  detonating  eneny  mines,  tossed 
them  about  so  as  to  create  an  even  greater  hazard.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  bombing  appears  to  have  destroyed  some  underwater  obstacles  and 

52 

to  have  contributed  to  the  disorganization  of  enemy  defenses*  The 
heavies  did  not  accompany  the  landing  forces  themselves  when  they  hit 
the  beaches  just  east  of  Toulon  at  0300  hours,  and  the  next  day  H1SAF 
sent  its  bu  bers  back  to  CEO  targets* 

On  the  whole,  the  value  of  Strategic's  part  in  the  softening  of 
the  invasion  beaches  must  be  considered  controvertible  despite  its 
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technically  fine  performance  during  the  three  days  preceding  the  landings* 
Against  the  gun  positions  and  similar  pinpoint  objectives,  fighter-bombers 
were  undeniably  much  more  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of  the 
interdiction  carried  out  during  July  and  earlier  in  August  is  b  eyond 
dispute.  Any  plans  the  Germans  iiay  have  made  to  send  reinforcements 
quickly  into  southern  France  were  rendered  impossible  of  achievement  by 
the  blocked  communications, 

Rumania,  For  several  months  beginning  in  August  1914;  MASAF  flew  missions 
in  aid  t>f  the  Russian  advance  through  the  Balkans,  One  such  mission— the 
bombing  of  German  installations  near  Bucharest— had  especially  clear 
tactical  implications.  The  strike  was  flown  as  the  result  of  a  plea  from 
the  Rumanian  general  staff  for  direct  aid  in  the  face  of  German  air 
attacks  which  had  been  provoked  by  Rumania's  withdrawal  from  the  war 
several  days  previously. 

On  26  August  one  xrave  of  the  Fifteenth's  heavies.  111;  B-17 * s  dropped 
20#  tons  of  lOC-pound  borrbs  on  German  barracks,  military  stores,  and  gun 
positions  at  Baneasa  north  of  Bucharest,  The  second  xrave,  consisting  of 
approximately  the  same  number  of  B-2l','s,  released  2£3  tons  of  fjQO-pound 
bombs  on  Otopeni  airdrome,  which  was  currently  being  used  by  German  air¬ 
craft  engaged  in  harassing  the  city  of  Bucharest,  In  this  action  one 
American  airplane  was  lost  and  three  more  were  missing.  Both  attacks 
appear  to  have  eroppled  the  enemy,  especially  the  assault  on  the  barracks 
which,  according  to  reports,  the  Rumanian  troops  were  thereafter  enabled 
to  attack  successfully.  Other  Rumanian  missions  were  flown  later  against 
marshalling  yards  and  railroad  bridges  for  the  purpose  of  interdicting  the 
routes  used  by  the  Germans  and  thus  assisting  the  Russians 
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Bologna,  Iluch  more  spectacular  t:.?re  two  air  attacks  on  Bologna 
and  vicinity  in  October  19itlt  and  April  The  object  of  both  was  to 

blast  open  Kesselring*s  line  in  front  of  the  Fifth  Amy,  As  part  of  the 
general  offensive,  which  was  initiated  by  the  Eighth  Amy  in  the  east, 
the  Fifth  Army  pressed  northward  on  9  September  l?Hi  toward  the  valley  of 
the  Po,  But  the  German  defenses  held  some  12  miles  below  Bologna,  In 
order  to  meet  Amsy  requests  for  a  great  aerial  bombardment  of  enerry  in¬ 
stallations  and  troops  concentrated  here,  I-IATAF  called  on  the  resources 
of  I1ASAF.  The  heavy  bombers  accordingly  were  diverted  from  their  CBQ 
and  more  noijtherly  communications  objectives,  and  on  12  October  l^Ubj  826 
B-17fs  and  B-2I4IS  set  out  to  smash  targets  in  the  Bologna  area,  the 
heaviest  single  effort  yet  to  be  made  by  the  Fifteenth  in  support  of 
ground  troops.  The  10  targets  consisted  of  stores  depots,  barracks, 
bivouac  areas,  ammunition  dumps,  and  a  munitions  factory,'*'* 

Of  the  826  aircraft  dispatched,  695  found  their  targets,  on  which 
they  poured  1,2  91}.  tons  of  20-pound  fragmentation  and  2$Q-  and  500-pound 
general  purpose  bombs.  In  the  course  of  the  action  3  planes  were  lost 
and  I4.9  damaged,  but  the  excellent  photographic  coverage  of  the  mission 
by  MF  and  also  by  Fifth  Amy  photographers  showed  that  the  bombers  did 
their  assigned  work  exceptionally  well.  The  bomb  plots  on  the  10 
targets  were  classified  as  follows :  2  excellent,  it  good,  2  fair,  and  2 
poor,  Bui)  more  revealing  than  such  statistics  were  eyewitness  accounts 
by  prisoners  to  the  Effect  that  the  bombing  created  considerable  dis¬ 
organization  and  havoc,  although  the  prisoners  could  not  as  a  rule  distinguish 
the  attacks  made  by  strategic  bombers  from  those  made  by  tactical  air¬ 
craft,  The  Fifth  Amy  analysis  specified  the  great  physical  damage  brought 
about  and  concluded  that  “The  air  support  of  the  Fifth  Army  on  12  October 
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iq)|)|  was  eminently  successful.  Assigned  targets  were  attacked  in  a  timely, 
accurate  and  most  effective  manner,  thus  aiding  materially  the  advance 
of  the  Fifth  Artsy  in  taking  valuable  terr'in.11^  Again,  however,  this 
report  did  not  seek  to  differentiate  the  bombing  of  strategic  from  that 
of  tactical  planes* 

In  spite  of  this  success,  the  weary  ground  forces,  hindered  to  some 
extent  by  bad  weather,  were  unable  to  take  the  city  of  Bologna  and  forge 
ahead  to  join  the  Sighth  Airy,  and  the  Allies  endured  yet  another  winter 
on  the  "forgotten  front."  The  second  full-scale  offensive,  falling  in 
April,  was  completely  successful,  however,  and  Kesselring's  any,  trapped 
at  the  Po  River  by  the  incessant  interdiction  effort,  finally  surrendered 
on  2  Hay  19k$m  As  their  part  of  WJS3R,  the  air  phase  of  the  sprang 
offensive,  the  bombers  of  the  Fifteenth  flew  a  number  of  highly  effective 
missions  between  9  and  18  April  19)-!-!?.  Guided,  by  radio  and  visual  aids, 
2,OJ>2  sorties  struck  targets  along  the  front  lines  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bologna.  The  ground  forces  followed  up  the  bombing  quickly,  and  be¬ 
tween  20  and  23  April  the  heavies  finished  off  the  bridges  ahead  of 
the  retreating  eneny,  The  lessons  learned  in  earlier  operations, 
especially  in  the  use  of  navigational  aids  and  safety  precautions,  were 
not  forgotten  in  the  planning  of  the  heavy  bo*  her  phase  of  TJOHSER,  and 
were  probably  responsible  for  its  being  the  most  successful  action  of 
its  type  in  the  whole  of  the  Italian  campaign. 

During  the  nearly  four  years  of  warfare  in  north  Africa  and  Italy, 
strategic  bombers  performed  tactical  functions  on  a  number  of  important 
occasions.  Throughout  this  period,  for  example,  the  heavies  boribed  minor 
communications  targets  that  in  terms  of  AAF  doctrine  would  be  regarded 
as  tactical.  There  was  also  a  tendency,  especially  during  the  African 
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phase,  lor  the  heavies  to  "be  seat  against  small  ships ,  airdromes  within 
reacn  of  tactical  bombers,  and  similar  nunwortty”  targets.  Direct  sup¬ 
port  to  ground  troops  on  or  very  near  the  front  lines  was  most  success¬ 


fully  carried  out  at  Salerno,  Anzio,  and  Bologna,  to  judge  from  official 
evaluations  of  those  actions.  At  Cassino  the  bombs  dropped  by  the 
strategic  aircraft  were  of  questionable  value,  primarily  because  of  the 
belated  follow— up  attack  by  the  ground  forces.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  even  when  the  E-17»s  and  B-2lj.*s  performed  veiy  well  according  to 
the  photographs  of  the  bomb  plots,  the  ground  troops  were  sometimes 
unable,  because  of  their  depleted  state  or  bad  weather,  to  follow  up  the 
bombardment  quickly  enough  to  reap  the  full  benefits. 

The  Italian  campaign  reveals,  on  the  whole,  an  improved  understanding 
of  the  use  of  air  power.  The  most  important  lesson  of  the  war  in  Italy 
bearing  on  the  tacticcl  use  of  heavy  bombers  xras  that  saturation  bombing, 
to  be  fully  effective,  should  be  followed  immediately  by  a  strong  ground 
assault.  It  was  also  clear  long  before  the  final  surrender  of  Kessel- 
rlng  that,  next  to  their  purely  strategic  mission,  the  role  in  which  the 
heavies  functioned  most  successfully  was  in  long-range  communications 
strikes  such  as  STRAUGEE."^ 
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THE  EUROPEAN  THEATER 


Two  differences  between  operational  conditions  in  the  European 
and  Mediterranean  theaters  were  particularly  important  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  strategic  air  power*  Firstly,  industrial  Germany,  supplying 
as  she  did  the  necessary  materiel  for  three  battle  fronts,  presented 
an  immeasurably  richer  array  of  strategic  targets  than  north  Africa  or 
even  Italy*  Secondly,  aerial  warfare  in  the  Mediterranean  developed 
alongside  and  remained  a  concomitant  of  ground  warfare  for  several 
years,  whereas  in  the  European  theater  the  year  of  land  conflict  which 

brought  victory  in  Europe  was  preceded  by  a  long  period  during  which 

« 

the  Allied  bomber  offensive  constituted  the  only  contact  with  the  enemy* 
With  the  exception  of  CROSSBOW,  the  desperate  and  largely  ineffectual 
attempt  to  halt  the  launching  of  V-ueapons  against  Britain,  virtually 
»n  strikes  made  against  the  Axis  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  continent  on  6  June  1944  could 
properly  be  called  strategic*  In  this  assault,  all  tactical  bombers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  participated  in  a  strategic  role  along  with  the 
armada  of  RAF  and  Eighth  Air  Force  heavies*  But  after  D-Day,  strategic 
air  power  in  its  turn  was,  on  important  occasions,  committed  to  tactical 
operations* 

The  bomber  resources  of  the  Allies  in  June  1944,  the  month  of  the 
Normandy  landings,  were  enormous.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  had  on  operational  status  approximately  2,100  B-17's  and 
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8-24*9,  and  the  RAF  Bombor  Command  1,100  heavies,  while  an  additional 
1,200  strategic  bombers  of  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force  were  striking  the 
Ay  Ip  from  their  bases  in  Italy  The  Eighth  and  Fifteenth,  components 
of  It.  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz's  United  States  Strategic  Air  Forces  in  Europe 
(U3STAF),  carried  out  GBO  directives  as  formulated  by  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff  until  14  April  1944,  on  which  date  operational  control  passed 
directly  to  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Ebqpeditionaiy  Forces  (SHAEF). 

The  entire  weight  of  the  strategic  air  weapon  was  thus  placed  at  General 
Eisenhower*  s  disposal,  should  he  need  it  to  supplement  his  tactical  air 
power  during  and  after  the  invasion.  The  tactical  effort  of  the  Fifteenth 
Air  Force  was  largely  absorbed  by  the  ground  campaign  in  Italy  and  by 
the  landings  in  southern  France.  The  Eighth* s  bases,  however,  were  close 
enough  to  the  Normandy  invasion  areas  and  the  later  battlefields  of 
northern  France  to  permit  giving  direct  aid  to  the  march  on  the  Reich. 

For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  its  tactical  activities,  the  Eighth 
was  represented  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Air 
Forces,  the  agency  which,  under  ACM  Sir  Trafford  Leigh-Mallory,  directed 
both  the  U.S.  Ninth  and  the  RAF  Second  Tactical  Air  Forced 

Under  such  arrangements,  which  remained  in  force  until  1$  September 
1944,  the  Eighth*  s  B-17*s  and  B-24*s  could  readily  have  been  committed 
tpto  to  direct  aid  of  the  ground  forces  during  a  good  part  of  the 
gigantic  ground  campaign  which  opened  in  June  1944*  The  fact  that  the 
Eighth  was,  with  sporadic  although  important  exceptions,  allowed  to 
continue  it3  offensive  against  oil  and  other  industrial  and  economic 
objectives  during  most  of  this  period  is  an  indication  of  the  awareness 
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in  SHAEF,  especially  on  the  part  of  General  Eisenhower  himself  ,  of  the 

3 

overriding  importance  of  strategic  tombing*  Some  notion  of  that 
proportion  of  the  total  effort  of  the  Eighth  Air  force  during  1944 
which  may  he  classified  as  tactical  is  afforded  by  the  following  table 
of  bomb  tonnages,  taken  from  an  Eighth  Air  force  reports^ 

Total  tonnage  of  bombs  expended 

hy  the  8th  Air  force,  1944  .  429,162  tons 

Strategic  targets*  aircraft  factories, 
synthetic  oil  and  chemical  plants, 
armament  plants,  ball-bearing  plants.  •  *  .  •  173,000 
Tactical  targets*  marshalling  yards, 
bridges,  naval  facilities,  and 


inland  canals  .  *  122,255 

fad  dumps  . . .  4,005 

7-1  sites . *  28,771 

experimental  sites  (Peenemunde  etc.).  •  •  •  •  2,334 

miscellaneous  industrial  plants .  50,092 

targets  of  opportunity  .*•.••.,*••  9,612 

ordnance  depots  ••*»•••••••*•■  3,142 

tactical  cooperation  with  ground  forces  .  .  •  35,951 

Total  tonnage  expended  in  tactical  operations.  •  •  *  .  •  256,162 


If  the  broad  interpretation  of  tactical  represented  in  the  above  table  is 
accepted,  it  would  appear  that  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  Eighth 
Air  Forced  1944-  bomb  tonnage  fall  on  tactical  objectives.  If,  however, 
one  classifies  "experimental  sites11  and  "miscellaneous  industrial  plants" 
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as  strategic,  where  they  would  "belong  according  to  AAF  doctrine,  the 
proportion  of  tactical  activity  falls  to  47  per  cent.  Communications 
targets  of  all  kinds  absorbed  28  per  cent,  but  the  cooperation  missions 
flown  in  1944  took  only  35,591  tons,  or  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
Eighth's  total  bomb  expenditure.  In  the  present  chapter,  six  missions  in 
this  last  group,  close  cooperation  with  ground,  receive  special  stud/* 
These  missions  took  place  in  conjunction  with  the  invasion  of  Normandy 
«r)fi  with  the  ground  battles  at  Gaea,  Saint-Lo,  Metz  and  Thionville, 
Escbweiler,  and  in  the  Ardennes*  Attention  is  also  paid  to  the  com¬ 
munications  strikes  of  the  strategic  bombers  from  June  1944  to  May  1945* 

The  air  phase  of  the  historic  Normandy  landings  has 

5 

been  described  in  detail  in  readily  available  publications*  Here, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  single  out  the  tactical  tasks  allotted  to  the 
heavy  bombers,  esepcially  to  those  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force. 

The  preinvasion  air  operations  fell  into  three  phases*  The 
first  of  these,  extending  from  D  minus  50  to  D  minus  30,  was  the  counter¬ 
air  force  and  reconnaissance  phase*  The  second,  3)  minus  30  to  D  minus  1, 
was  the  preparation  for  the  assault;  and  the  third  comprised,  the  softening 
and  interdiction  activities  immediately  before  and  during  the  assault 
itself*  Even  though  strategic  air  power  had  been  placed  under  the  control 
of  pHfliiiff  on  14  April,  the  Eighth  continued  to  bomb  strategic  targets  in 
accordance  with  directives  banded  down  by  ACM  Sir  Arthur  W.  Tedder  until 
1  June* 
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The  priorities  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force,  however,  diet  not  remain, 
•unaltered  during  this  tense  period  in  world  history,  nor  were  all  of  the 
objectives  allotted  to  the  heavies  strategic •  Strategic  priorities 
shifted  continually  from  synthetic  oil  complexes  to  airframe  and 
engine  factories  and  ball-bearing  plants  to  railroad  marshalling  yards, 
bridges,  and  miscellaneous  communications  targets*  And,  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  CROSSBOW  targets,  the  V-l  launching  sites,  absorbed  the  full 
tonnage  of  the  B-17*s  and  B-24's*  Other  targets  prior  to  D-Day  were 
enemy  airfields  and  coastal  gun  positions.  Meanwhile,  of  course,  the 
Fifteenth  Mr  Force  was  striking  communications  centers  in  southern 
France.^ 

D-Dey  activities  were  complex  and  were  rendered  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  fact  that  bad  weather  forced  bombardiers  to  release  on 
instruments  rather  than  visually*  The  original  assault  plans  en¬ 
visaged  the  use  of  tactical  bombers  only  over  the  beaches,  but  when 
it  became  plain  that  the  bomb  tonnage  required  was  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  available  tactical  bombers,  the  Eighth  Air  Force  and  the  RAF  Bomber 
Command  were  called  in*  RAF  heavies  on  the  night  of  5  June  began  the 
assault  phase  by  area  bombing  of  gun  positions  along  the  Cherbourg 

7 

peninsula  and  east  of  the  extreme  limit  of  the  five  landing  beaches* 

The  D-Day  activities  of  the  Eighth  fall  conveniently  into  four 
different  missions*  On  the  first  mission,  the  softening  of  the  three 
British  beaches,  Juno,  Sword,  and  Gold,  and  of  the  American  beach  Omaha, 
l,36l  heavies  were  dispatched  between  0155  and  0529  hours  on  6  June*  The 
difficult  assemblies  were  made  according  to  plan,  and  in  six-squadron- 
abreast  formations  behind  pathfinder  airplanes  the  armada  streamed  toward 
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the  coast  of  Normandy.  There,  as  vill  be  recalled,  overcast  bombing 
techniques  were  employed*  Bat,  in  order  to  provide  an  extra  margin 
of  safety  for  the  vast  fleet  of  invasion  vessels  lying  off  shore,  the 
release  was  deliberately  delayed  10  seconds  beyond  the  B2X-scope  indication 
of  the  water  line,  a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance  in  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  this  operation.  Between  0555  and  0730  hoars,  1,083  B-17‘s 
and  B-24ls  dropped  nearly  3,000  tons  of  high  explosive  and  fragmentation 
bombs,  instantaneously  fused  to  avoid  cratering,  from  an  altitude  of  14,000 
to  18,000  feet.  Of  these,  1,015  bombers  hit  the  beaches,  47  attacked 
chokepoints  in  the  city  of  Caen  just  south  of  one  of  the  British  beaches, 
and  21  were  obliged  to  drop  on  alternate  targets  because  of  navigational 
troubles.  Only  one  bomber  was  lost  to  eneany  action  and  that  to  anti¬ 
aircraft  fire.  The  single  instance  of  short  bombing  resulted  in  no  damage 
to  friendly  forces.  The  bomb  patterns  were  found  to  be  well  concentrated, 
but,  as  should  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  delayed  instrument  releases, 
they  lay  behind  the  beaches  for  distances  varying  from  300  yards  to  as 
much  as  3  miles.  Beach-line  defenses,  therefore,  were  little  disturbed 
by  this  effort.  The  principal  virtue  of  this  attempt  to  soften  the 

beaches  has  been  said  to  lie  in  the  demoralising  effect  of  the  bombardment 

3 

on  the  defenders. 

The  second  mission  was  mounted  a3  soon  as  possible  after  the  return 
of  the  heavies  from  their  preassault  bombing.  A  total  of  528  aircraft 
was  sent  out  to  hit  chokepoints  in  a  number  of  towns  near  the  landing 
beaches.  Even  though  10/10  cloud  conditions  still  prevailed  over  Normandy, 
only  one  pathfinder  was  available  for  this  mission.  It  is  not  surprising. 
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then,  that  only  three  groups,  those  lea  by  the  pathfinder,  located  their 

targets  in  the  town  of  Argentan  and  tombed.  The  remaining  seven  groups 

returned  their  bomba  to  their  bases.  Ho  aircraft  were  lost  to  enemy  action, 

9 

although  a  collision  in  the  air  destroyed  two  of  them. 

Xhe  third  D-^ay  attack  by  heavy  bombers  was  directed  against  two 

junctions  in  Caen.  Led  ty  a  pathfinder  airplane,  73  B-24*  3,  of  which  56 

managed  to  bomb,  flew  over  Normandy.  Again  there  were  no  combat  losses, 

but  the  results,  in  view  of  later  attacks  on  the  same  targets,  could  not 

10 

be  appraised. 

Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  second  mission  described  above,  a 
fourth  D-Day  mission  was  mounted  to  strike  communications  in  towns  such 
as  Goutances  and  Lisiaux  south  and  cast  of  the  beaches.  The  cloud  cover 
was  still  heavy,  interfering  with  the  assembly  of  the  bombers,  yet  553 
aircraft,  led  by  39  pathfinders,  attacked  over  clouds  ranging  from  5 A0 
to  10/10.  Some  bombardiers  were  able  to  make  visual  drops,  others  bombed 
on  H2X.  In  all,  437  released  on  primary  targets  and  the  remaining  316  on 

alternates  with  results  ranging  from  poor  to  good.  Ho  bombers  were  lost 

L  31 
in  this  stroke. 

The  heavy  bomber  attacks  just  outlined  were,  of  course,  supplementary 
to  the  all-out  efforts  of  the  mediums  and  the  fighter-bombers  on  D-Day. 

The  Ninth  Air  Force,  for  example,  assumed  responsibility  for  the  preassault 
bombing  of  Utah  Beach,  a  task  which  the  mediums  had  to  carry  out  at  a 
very  low  altitude  because  of  the  overcast.  T  hereafter,  the  Ninth  Air 
Force  bombers  were  fully  occupied  with  communications  and  coastal  batteries, 
and  the  IX  Fighter  Command,  along  with  the  RAF  Second  Tactical  Air  Force, 
began  dose  ground  support.  To  estimate  with  any  plausible  degree  of 
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accuracy  the  Eighth*  s  contributions  to  the  over-all  success  of  the  air 
operations  of  D-Bsy  is  difficult  if  not  impossible*  Complaints  were 
received  from  V  Coxps  that  the  sharp  opposition  encountered  on  Omaha 
Beach  proved  the  inadequacy  of  Eighth  Mr  force  bombing,  but  such  com¬ 
plaints  could  have  been  anticipated  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  visual 
bombing  was  not  possible.  Other  reports  noted  that  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  the  bombing  of  the  beaches,  if  not  the  resulting  physical 

destruction,  was  of  no  small  importance  to  the  advance  of  the  ground 
12 

forces.  Very  likely,  the  bombing  of  roads  and  bridges  along  the  routes 

leading  to  the  beaches  va3  of  at  least  equal  significance,  as  had  been 

true  at  Salerno  and  Anzio.  It  is  easy  to  say  in  retrospect  that  the 

4*778  tons  of  bombs  which  the  Eighth  Air  Force  delivered  on  interdiction 

and  close-support  objectives  on  6  June  1944  could  have  been  better  placed, 

but  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  eneny  was  punished  and  hampered  by 

13 

the  effort  of  tho  heavy  bombers. 

Paen.  With  the  fall  on  27  June  of  virtually  the  last  enemy  fort 
in  the  city  of  Cherbourg,  the  J.S.  First  Army  was  able  to  begin  a  serious 
effort  to  move  out  of  the  peninsula  toward  the  south.*  In  the  meantime, 
the  British  and  Canadian  armies  were  baited  in  their  push  to  the  east 
by  very  strong  enemy  positions  in  the  outskirts  of  Caen.  The  enemy  stand 
at  Caen  wa3  stubborn,  and  on  three  separate  occasions  attacks  by  heavy 
bombers,  in  addition  to  the  constant  activity  of  tactical  bombers,  were 
required  before  the  Allies  could  resume  their  drive. 

The  first  major  air  assault  on  the  Caen  defenses  wa3  arranged  on 
Montgomery*  s  request.  Beginning  late  on  7  July  the  BAF  Bomber  Command 
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performed  area  tombing  of  the  city,  and  early  the  next  day  IX  Bomber 
Command  mediums  were  flown  at  troop  concentrations  and  at  bridges  in 
the  -vicinity.  Ibis  bombardment,  supplemented  by  shelling  from  naval 
units,  caused  such  cratering  that  the  ground  attack  launched  late  in  the 
day  on  3  July  was  somewhat  hampered.  Nevertheless,  some  advances  were 
made  into  the  city*^  'When  the  Allied  found  themselves  still  unable  to 
break  through  all  the  Caen  defenses  and  the  adjacent  hedgerow  country,  a 
second  heavy  bomber  attack  was  laid  on  in  which  both  the  RAF  Bomber 
Command  and  the  Eighth  Air  Force  participated.  Early  on  18  Judy  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  RAF  heavies  plastered  the  area;  then  643  B-24*s  of 
the  Eighth  Air  Force  were  dispatched  against  some  of  the  same  targets. 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  proper  target  identification,  six  squadrons 
of  B-24-'s  refrained  from  dropping.  The  remaining  571  released  1,425  tons 
of  bombs,  of  which  only  26  per  cent  fell  in  the  assigned  area.  Again, 
British  naval  units  directed  fire  on  the  city  from  the  Seine  Bay.  The 
mediums  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  which  followed  up  the  attacks  of  the 
heavies  were  handicapped  by  dense  smoke  and  dust  over  the  gun  positions 
constituting  their  targets.  Despite  the  low  score  achieved  by  the  American 
heavies,  the  British  Second  Army  advancing  to  the  attack  immediately  after 
the  cessation  of  the  bombing  found  the  enemy  in  front  of  them  dazed  and 
somewhat  demoralized  by  the  concussion  of  the  aerial  assault*  A  very 

few  miles  beyond,  however,  the  Allies  were  again  bogged  down,  both  by 

15 

pouring  rain  and  by  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy  line.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  heaviest  bomber  effort  of  the  Normandy  campaign  had 
produced  only  limited  improvement  in  the  ground  situation. 
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|  la  early  August,  Allied  successes  elsewhere  in  Nomandy,  especially 

General  Patton*  s  advance  toward  Argentan,  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  assault 
on  FM  Gunther  von  Kluge's  lines  in  the  Caen  area.  The  ground  attach  was 
preceded  on  the  night  of  7  August  by  an  aerial  bombardment  delivered 
by  approximately  1,000  RAF  heavies.  Because  bad  weather  forced  many  of 
the  RAF  aircraft  to  land  at  bases  other  than  their  own  after  the  initial 
bombing,  the  Eighth  Air  Force  was  asked  to  participate  in  the  strategic- 
bomber  support  of  the  ground  action  planned  for  8  August.  On  this  date, 

67C  B-17*s  were  dispatched  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  to  14,000  feet  against 
close- support  objectives  along  a  bomb  line  running  1,700  yards  byroad 
the  nearest  friendly  troops.  The  B-17's  flyiug  i»  3  ™ves  comprised  55 
tactical  groups  of  12  to  13  aircraft  each.  The  bomb  line  was  indicated 
hy  flares  dropped  by  pathfinder  airplanes  and  also  by  artillery  smoke, 
and  the  RAF  marked  friendly  lines  by  ydlow  smoke,  Fran  the  air,  however, 
none  of  these  devices  were  visible.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
no  more  than  16  of  the  tactical  groups  bombed  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
target  areas,  although  2  other  groups  hit  targets  of  opportunity  in  enemy 
territory.  The  remaining  aircraft  fared  badly.  Bine  groups,  unable  to 
locate  their  objectives,  returned  with  their  bombs  still  in  the  racks, 
four  groups  bombed  short  but  in  enemy-held  territory,  and  two  groups 
bombed  inside  friendly  lines.  This  tragic  error  resulted  in  25  deaths 
and  131  wounded  among  Polish  troops  serving  with  the  Canadians.16  Intense 
antiaircraft  fire  brought  down  10  B-17*s  and  caused  major  damage  to  107 
others  and  minor  damage  to  187,  making  the  mission  an  expensive  one  for 
the  results  achieved.  Five  minutes  after  the  bombing,  the  ground  attack 
9  got  under  way  and  made  some  gains,  even  though  enemy  resistance  was  still 

strong.  (L.  *  _____ _  1  iru- 
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In  the  missions  of  13  July  and  3  August  at  Caen,  the  Eighth  Air 
Force  expended  a  total  of  3,326  tons  of  bombs  against  close- support 
targets.  In  neither  attach  did  the  heavies  achieve  a  satisfactory 
record  of  accuracy*  The  low  experience  level  of  the  bomber  crews, 
resulting  from  the  30-mission  combat  tour  then  in  effect  in  the  ETO,  and 
the  intense  antiaircraft  fire,  esepcially  on  the  second  mission,  could 
not  but  have  had  adverse  consequences.  The  fact  that  the  ground  forces 
made  at  least  limited  gains  after  the  bombardment  of  3  August  must.  In 

part,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  work  of  the  tactical  aircraft  on  the 

-  18 
same  day.* 

Sain-ulip.  By  early  July  the  impetus  of  the  Normandy  invasion  had 

carried  the  Allies  southward  until  they  confronted  a  strong  line  along 
/  A 

the  Xessay-Periers-Saint-Lo  highway*  In  an  effort  to  penetrate  this  line 
and  thus  to  break  out  of  the  Cherbourg  peninsula,  the  Allies  planned 
a  massive  assault,  COBRA,  the  air  preparation  for  which  was  to  be  especially 
heavy*  In  particular,  both  tactical  and  strategic  bombers  were  to 
participate  in  saturating  a  large  eneoy-held  area  just  south  of  the  high¬ 
way  marking  the  battle  line*  The  Army  was  ready  to  launch  its  ground 
assault  on  whatever  day  between  21  and  25  July  the  weather  proved  most 
favorable  for  air*  On  the  first  three  of  these  five  days,  thick  weather 

caused  postponements,  but  on  24  July,  Xeigb-Mallory,  encouraged  ty 

to 

forecasts,  ordered  the  aerial  bombardment  to  being* 

The  fighter-bombers  were  sent  out  to  execute  the  first  phase  of  the 
assault,  but  continuing  bad  visibility  caused  the  recall  of  half  their 
number  and  prevented  the  remainder  from  observing  the  results  of  their 
own  bombs*  The  next  wave,  consisting  of  Eighth  Air  Force  heavies,  performed 
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even  lees  well.  Although  1,586  bombers  toot  off  for  the  mission, 
scarcely  more  than  30  per  cent,  some  484  airplanes,  could  find  their 
primary  targets  and  bomb.  A  few  of  the  heavies  received  Leigh-Mallory *  s 
belated  recall  of  the  mission  before  reaching  the  target  area,  but  nearly 
all  the  failures  were  directly  due  to  the  cloud  cover.  The  medium 
bomber  strike  which  was  to  follow  immediately  was  canceled  before  take¬ 


off* 


20 


Since  the  ground  attack  was  also  scrubbed,  no  real  assessment  of 
the  results  of  the  aerial  bombardment  was  possible.  The  scanty  evidence 
indicated,  however,  that  of  944*5  tons  of  bombs  emended,  very  few  bursts 
were  within  the  target  area,  which  extended  for  5  miles  along  the  highway. 
According  to  one  estimate,  only  15  per  cent  of  the  bombs  dropped  ty 
aircraft  of  the  1st  Bombardment  Division,  Eighth  Air  Force,  fell  within 
the  designated  territory.  Moreover,  there  were  instances  of*  the  bombing 
of  friendly  troops.  One  formation  of  16  heavies  dropped  when  the  lead 


airplane,  because  of  mechanical  difficulties,  malic  a  premature  release. 

fbe  bombs,  falling  some  distance  north  of  the  highway,  caused  16  deaths 

and  many  more  wounded  among  personnel  of  the  30th  Infantry  Division. 

21 

Three  bombers  were  lost  in  the  acoion. 


In  the  repetition  of  the  COBIiA  air  attack  the  very  next  day,  extensiv 
precautions  were  taken  against  short  bombing.  Colored  artillery  smoke 
vas  used  as  before,  and,  in  addition,  ground  troops  withdrew  1,$00  yards 
north  of  the  bomb  line  and  marked  their  position  with  panels  spread  out 
on  the  ground.  The  fighter-bombers  and  mediums  attacked  first  on  this 
occasion,  and  then  1,579  B-17's  and  B-2it*s  flew  over  the  target  on  a 
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complicated  time  schedule  to  deliver  3*lt00  tons  of  bombs,  Alb hough, 
visibility  was  better  than  on  the  previous  day,  clouds  necessitated 
bombing  from  altitudes  considerably  louer  than  planned— namely,  from 
approximately  11*230  feet  to  13*700  feet.  This  change  involved  hurried 
readjustments  of  bombsights  and  probably  reduced  accuracy  somewhat. 

Despite  the  precautions  taken,  short  bombing  occurred  on  the  part  of  35 
aircraft  with  the  most  dire  results.  One  tactical  group  of  12  B-^'s 
dropped  U70  x  150-pound  high-explosive  bombs  behind  friendly  lines 
when  the  lead  bombardier  made  his  visual  release  without  synchronising 
his  bombsight.  Another  group  of  E-2iit  s  dropped  352  x  260-pound  fragmentation 
bombs  at  a  point  on  which  the  other  group  had  bombed  in  error.  Another 
blunder  occurred  when  a  command  pilot,  under  the  impression  that  bombing 
was  to  he  done  by  wings  rather  -than  groups*  prematurely  ordered  his 
bombardier  to  release.  These  bombs  fell  harmlessly  in  the  strip  that 
had  been  evacuated  by  friendly  forces*  but  the  foiloxring  group*  bombing 
on  ‘this  airplane  as  leader,  caused  casualties  within  the  American  lines. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  some  IX  Bomber  Command  mediums  xrere 
also  guilty  of  short  bombing.  No  fewer  then  101  troops  of  the  same 
infantry  division  that  had  suffered  the  day  before  were  killed  by  the 

22 

short  releases,  including  It.  Gen.  Lesley  J.  McNair,  and  1x63  were  wounded. 

Deqoite  the  accidental  bombing  of  American  lines,  the  First  Array 
made  a  breakthrough  immediately  after  the  air  attack*  and  in  consequence 
the  aerial  bombardment  has  been  classed  as  highly  successful.  Statistics 
shoxj  that  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  bombs  dropped  by  the  heavies  fell 
beyond  the  target  area  and  5  to  10  per  emit  fell  short*  of  which  about 
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3  per  cent  dropped  among  Merican  troops.  The  damage  done  to  the  enemy 
by  the  remaining  30  per  cent  of  the  total  bomb3,  however,  was  very  great, 
to  judge  from  prisoner-of-war  testimony.  The  greatest  gain  was  the 
severe  strain  on  enemy  morale  effected  by  the  virtually  unopposed  carpet 
attach.  In  addition,  the  cratering  of  roads  and  the  destruction  of  other 
communications  had  an  undeniably  powerful  influence  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  defenses.  Finally,  some  3  per  cent  of  all  enemy  personnel  were 
apparently  killed  outright  by  the  bomb  bursts.^ 

The  shock  of  the  casualties  caused  by  short  bombing  prompted  earnest 

research  in  the  interests  of  perfecting  bomber  techniques  in  support 

operations.  In  particular,  better  bomb-line  marking  and  improved  air 

24 

discipline  were  obviously  essential. 

Metz-Thiortym  The  heavy  bomber  attack  of  9  November  1944  on 
fortresses  at  Metz  and  Thionville  was  the  weightiest  tactical  mission 
flown  by  the  Eighth  Mr  Force  since  the  conquest  of  Normandy*  Operation 
MflDISON,  the  offensive  mounted  by  General  Patton’s  Third  Amy  in  an 
effort  to  break  into  the  Saar  district  just  south  of  Luxembourg,  was 
impeded  by  fire  from  forts  at  Me tz  and  elsewhere  along  the  Moselle  River. 
Consequently,  the  XX  Corps  early  in  November  requested  that  the  Eighth 
Mr  Force  assist  in  reducing  such  strongpoints*  Low  cloud  cover  prevented 
the  heavies  from  hitting  the  Metz-Thionville  installations  on  their  first 
try  on  5  November,  and  they  went  on  to  bomb  alternate  targets  in  enemy 
territory.  The  ground  attack  against  the  Metz  salient  opened  on  &  November 
with  the  support  of  fighter-bombers,  and  on  the  9th  the  heavies  attacked 
a  series  of  seven  forts  in  the  Metz  area  as  well  as  marshalling  yards 
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and  other  points  in  three  additional  cities:  Thionville,  £ aarbrucken , 

25 

and  Saarlautera* 

Fop  the  protection  of  American  troops,  who  were  at  no  point  closer 
than  four  miles  to  the  objectives,  an  elaborate  marking  system  was 
devised*  Gee-H  electronic  equipment  was  used  to  channel  the  approaches, 
which  were  made  as  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  front  lines  as  possible 
in  order  to  bold  the  period  over  eneny  territory  to  a  minimum*  In  both 
the  Meta  and  the  Thionville  areas,  a  double  bomb  line  was  indicated  by 
antiaircraft  artillery  which  fired  black  bursts  to  an  elevation  of  17,000 
feet  and  also  by  SOS-51  transmitters  which  actuated  indicators  in  the 
lead  aircraft  at  the  moment  they  passed  directly  overhead*  Upon  passing 
over  and  recognising  the  bomb  line  either  by  the  shell  bursts  or  by 
the  radio  indicator,  the  lead  airplanes  were  to  fire  flares  which  were 
then  to  he  acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  the  formation*  H2X,  or  radar- 

26 

scanning  equipment,  was  to  be  employed  if  Visual  bombing  proved  impossible. 

Because  the  cloud  cover  was  nearly  complete  over  all  objectives, 
the  execution  of  the  mission  is  of  particular  interest*  Out  of  nearly 
1,300  heavies  sent  out,  1,233  flying  in  3  forces  dropped  a  total  of 
2,609  tons  of  bombs  from  an  elevation  of  22,000  to  23,000  feet*  The 
SGS-51  narking  of  the  bomb  line  was  found  to  be  superior  to  the  marking 
by  artillery  shells,  and  much  of  the  bombing  itself  was  perforce  by  H2X* 

Of  the  435  B-17*s  dispatched  by  the  1st  Bombardment  Division  against  the 
Metz  area,  349  dropped  on  their  primary  objectives  and  70  on  various 
targets  of  opportunity.  Some  releases  were  visual,  others  by  H2X.  Three 
hundred  and  forty  aircraft  of  the  401  B-24*s  of  the  2d  Bombardment  Division, 
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which  also  flew  to  Metz*  dropped  on  the  assigned  targets  either 
visually  or  ty  Gee<-E  calculations*  The  459  B-17*s  of  the  3d  Bombard¬ 
ment  Division  were  less  fortunate,  however,  since  only  37  released  on 
their  Thionville  objectives*  while  303  flew  on  to  Sarr  bracken  where 
they  bombed  tbe  marshalling  yards  by  H2X.  The  single  instance  of  short 
bombing,  ascribed  to  a  faulty  bomb  rack,  occurred  some  20  miles  behind 

friendly  lines  but  caused  no  casualties.  Four  bombers  were  lost,  and 

27 

1  sustained  major  damage  and  96  minor  damage. 

The  accuracy  record  of  the  mission  was  very  low,  chiefly  owing  to 

the  necessity  for  bombing  by  radar,  only  1  to  2  per  cent  of  the  bombs 

fell  on  the  Metz  objectives;  In  the  Thionville  attack,  neither  of  the 

two  primary  targets  was  touched,  nevertheless,  reports  from  the  Third 

toy  and  prisoner  interrogations  agree  in  stating  that  the  over-all 

effects  of  the  operation  were  excellent.  Diminished  fire  from  the  forts 

that  were  attacked  was  ascribed  to  the  demoralization  of  enemy  troops, 

and  attacking  infantry,  following  up  the  bombardment  closely,  found  the 

forces  in  front  of  them  still  slightly  dazed*  Again,  the  smashing  of 

communications  played  an  important  role  in  reducing  German  effectiveness. 

The  5th  Infantry  Division  reported  that  the  big  bombers  were  "eminently 

successful1*  in  enabling  the  Third  toy  to  bypasB  the  Metz-Xhionville 

forts*  Such  results,  however,  were  achieved  by  the  intensity  rather 

28 

than  the  accuracy  of  the  attack* 

Eschweiler.  Early  in  November  1944-  the  Allies  were  trying  vigorously 
to  break  into  Germany  across  the  Belgian  border  near  Aachen*  Facing  the 
711  Corps  of  the  U.S.  First  Amy  were  powerful  defenses  at  Aachen, 
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Eschweiler,  and  Geilenkirchen,  and  beyond  was  the  Soar  Elver  line.  In 
accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  the  First  Army  on  26  October  1944* 
the  VII  Corps  'was  to  advance  toward  Coblenz  on  or  about  1  November.  The 
strongly  fortified  positions  in  front  of  the  First  Amy  indicated  the 


need  for  a  large  air  attack}  and  later  evidence  of  an  eneuy  build-up  in 


this  area  brought  about  an  upward  revision  of  both  the  ground  and  air  forces 

29 

required  for  the  advance. 

Specific  air  plans  in  support  of  this  major  Allied  offensive  were 
formulated  in  a  series  of  meetings  at  IX  Tactical  Air  Command  headquarters 
between  30  October  and  7  November  by  representatives  of  the  12th  Army 
Group,  First  and  Ninth  Armies,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Air  Forces,  and  IX  and 
XXIX  Tactical  Air  Commands.  It  was  agreed  that  heavily  fortified  positions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Eschweiler  and  Langerwehe  should  be  hit  by  Eighth 
Air  Force  heavies  and  those  positions  around  Julich  and  Aldenhoven  by 
Ninth  Air  Force  mediums.  The  RAF  Bomber  Command  would  be  asked  to  add  its 
weight  to  the  bombing  of  built-up  areas  at  Duren  and  JuLlch.  Provision 


was  made  for  a  Ninth  Air  Force  attack  on  Eschweiler  targets  should  the 
heavies  be  grounded  because  of  bad  weather. 

D-day  Kras  to  fall  between  10  and  16  November,  and,  so  that  the 
ground  attack  could  be  made  during  daylight,  H-hour  was  to  be  not  later 
than  1400  hours.  The  heavy  bombers  were  to  complete  their  work  by  H-hour 


and  the  mediums  were  to  strike  immediately  thereafter,  but  the  RAF  Bomber 
Command  was  given  a  more  flexible  schedule  because  its  objectives  were 
farther  removed  from  friendly  lines. 
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The  mission  of  the  Eighth  Mr  Force  at  Eschweiler  was  to  attack 

"heavy  enemy  defenses  immediately  in  front  of  our  forces  to  enable 

our  friendly  troops  to  advance  with  greater  facility  and  fewer  casualties."^ 

The  objectives  assigned  to  the  heavies  consisted  mainly  of  very  strong 

concrete  emplacements  ««d  defended  towns.  Because  the  areas  in  which 

the  towns  and  fortifications  lay  were  far  too  large  to  permit  carpet 

bombing,  the  most  strongly  fortified  sections  were  singled  out  by  the 

Eighth  Mr  Force  as  aiming  points.  There  were  no  secondary  or  last 

31 

resort  targets* 

Communications  were  carefully  organized  for  the  hig  effort.  The 
Army  established  an  air  support  communications  center  manned  by  both 
air  and  ground  personnel.  Since  this  center  maintained  radio  contact 
with  liaison  officers  at  all  division  and  corps  headquarters,  the  Amy 
command  could  keep  well  informed  about  the  air  situation  in  every  sector 
and  make  requests  for  air  strikes  to  the  appropriate  air  commanders. 

The  air  force,  for  its  part,  supplied  a  mobile  forward  fighter-control 
unit  to  the  artillery-control  section  of  each  division,  and  a  main  fighter- 
control  unit,  commanded  by  a  senior  pilot  with  theater  experience,  to  each 
corps  artillery  center*  The  main  fighter-control  units  were  especially 
well  provided  with  radio  and  radar  equipment.  Aircraft  assigned  to 
close  support  reported  first  to  the  main  fighter  controller,  who  either 
gave  them  target  information  directly  or  turned  them  over  to  a  forward 
fighter-control  unit  for  specific  targets.  The  radar  operator  at  the 
main  fighter-control  station  could  veto  a  strike  if  it  seemed  to  him  too 

•so 

close  to  friendly  lines.  This  elaborate  system  was,  of  course,  primarily 
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designed  for  the  control  of  tactical  aircraft,  but  it  was  also  available 


for  control  of  the  tactical  missions  flown  fcy  the  Eighth  Mr  Force 
heavies,  witness  the  incident*  where  an  accidental  release  of  bombs 
over  friendly  territory  was  so  promptly  reported  by  Army  sources  that  all 
the  other  bombers  could  be  ordered  by  radio  to  close  their  bomb-bey  doom 
on  their  return  flights  to  avoid  any  further  delayed  releases.  The  radio 
communications  plan  and  also  the  H2Z  marking  system  were  tested  by  a 
practice  mission  flown  over  the  Worth  Sea  on  10  November* 

The  Eighth  Air  Force  was  responsible  for  providing  all  radio  and 
radar  aids  for  the  protection  of  the  troops  from  short  bombing,  and  the 
ground  forces  were  to  supply  visual  aids,  such  as  ground  panels  and 
balloons.^  With  an  eye  to  the  short  bombing  tragedy  at  Saint-Lo,  a  most 


comprehensive  marking  system  was  used,  even  though  the  bomb  line  was 
approximately  two  miles  beyond  the  nearest  friendly  troops*  The  bomber 
crews  were  briefed  on  certain  E2X  checkpoints;  buncher  beacon/  and  white 


ground  panels  marked  an  orientation  point;  and  the  safety  line,  two 
miles  inside  the  most  advanced  position  of  friendly  troops,  was  indicated 
by  buncher  beacons,  by  captive  balloons,  and  by  antiaircraft  bursts 
500  yards  apart  at  an  elevation  2,000  feet  below  the  briefed  altitude 
of  the  bombers*  Moreover,  an  SCS-51  localiaer  transmitter  was  so  adjusted 
and  sited  that,  upon  passing  the  marker  line,  each  pilot  would  be  informed 


*See  below,  p»  93* 

^Surface-based,  electronic  beacons  used  for  positioning  a  number  of 
aircraft  over  a  given  point* 
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of  his  position  by  the  response  of  the  dial  indicator  In  front  of  him* 

Finally,  red  and  orange  panels  were  laid  out  500  yards  to  the  rear  of 
friendly  forward  lines  and  for  5  miles  on  either  side  of  the  main  axis 
of  attack.  Contact  with  very  high  frequency  Cw)  ground  control  was 
to  he  maintained  during  the  approach  to  the  marker  lino*  Upon  recog¬ 
nizing,  either  hy  shell  hursts  2,00  feet  baLovr  him  or  by  the  SCS-51 
signal,  that  he  had  crossed  the  marker  line,  the  leader  of  each  tactical 
group  was  to  fire  flares,  which  the  other  planes  in  the  formation  had  to 
acknowledge.  Acknowledgment  had  to  he  completed  before  the  tactical  unit 
free  to  release  on  the  target.  In  the  event  of  nonvisual  conditions, 
the  bombers  were  to  release  on  H2X  bub  for  added  safety  were  ^continue 
their  bomb  runs  30  seconds  beyond  the  indicated  release  point. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  16  November,  heavies  from  all  three  Eighth 
Air  Force  bombardment  divisions  attacked  their  targets  around  Eschweiler 
and  Langerwehe,  while  RAF  bombers  struck  other  towns  on  the  Roer  River 
line.  Force  Ho.  1  sent  out  by  the  Eighth  consisted  of  13  tactical  groups 
of  12  to  13  B-17*s  each  belonging  to  the  3d  Bombardment  Division,  Force 
Ho.  2  comprised  14  groups  of  the  1st  Bombardment  Division,  and  Force  Ho.  3, 
14  groups  of  the  2d  Bombardment  Division.  Thick  weather  over  the  bases 
in  Wl,^  prevented  one  group  of  the  1st  Bombardment  Division  from  taking 
off  and  delayed  two  others.  Out  of  1,234  heavy  bombers  readied  for  the 
mission,  1,191  dropped  their  bombs.  Each  lead  squadron  had  one  or  more 
airplanes  with  Gee-3,  IHcrc-H,  and  H2X  equipment.  Because  bombs  had  to 
be  dropped  through  an  8/10  cloud  cover,  the  accuracy  record  was  low.  Of 
the  3  areas,  varying  from  225  to  410  acres,  assigned  to  the  1st  Bombardment 
Division,  the  first  received  6  per  cent  of  the  bombs  directed  against  it. 
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the  second  none  at  all,  and  the  third  16  per  cent*  On  its  three  targets, 
the  2d  Bombardment  Division  scored  3  to  11  per  cent;  and  the  3d  Bombard¬ 
ment  Division  16  per  cent.  The  sole  instance  of  short  bombing  resulted 
vhen  one  plane*  s  bombs  hung  up  only  to  work  loose  over  friendly  territory. 
Ho  casualties  resulted,  but  VHF  control  at  once  advised  all  returning 
bombers  to  close  their  bomb-bay  doors  after  completing  their  run^  a 
precaution  which  was  to  be  included  in  all  future  instructions  for 

close-in  operations.  Ho  enemy  fighters  rose  to  meet  the  bombers,  and 

,  .  36 

although  62  aircraft  sustained  damage,  none  was  lost* 

The  3,873  tons  of  fragmentation  clusters  dropped  by  the  Eighth 

Mr  Force  on  enemy  concentrations  at  Eschweiler  and  Langerwehe  were 

apparently  effective  in  reducing  the  fire  from  field  guns,  even  though 

casualties  inflicted  on  troops  seem  not  to  have  been  numerous.  Jbre- 

over,  the  weight  of  the  attack  did  not  fall  on  the  enemy  front  lines; 

hence,  the  U.S.  First  Array  did  not  find  the  defenses  before  them  much 

softened.  The  made  on  the  ground  during  the  days  following  the 

bombardment  were  small.  On  the  other  band,  the  destruction  wrought  at 

Eschweiler  and  the  fortified  places  attacked  both  by  the  Eighth  Mr  Force 

and  the  RAF  bombers  was  enormous,  and  undoubtedly  ployed  a  part  in 

37 

weakening  the  enemy*  s  morale  and  staying  power* 

One  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  mission,  despite  the  failure 
of  the  ground  forces  to  make  the  hoped  for  advances,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  prisoner-of-war  testimony .  On  the  basis  of  such  interviews,  a  First 
Army  special  report  stated  that  the  bombing  caused  many  enemy  units  to 
scatter  ana  prevented  Ail  gunners  from  giving  away  their  positions  by 
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firing*  Enemy  casualties  were  highest  in  two  infantry  regiments,  one 
of  which  was  in  the  process  of  relieving  the  other  in  the  line  when  the 
first  bomb3  It  was  in  recognition  of  this  sort  of  contribution 

that  Haj  •  Gen*  Terry  Allen,  commander  of  the  104th  Infantry  Division, 
sent  a  message  of  thanks  to  the  Eighth  Air  Forced 

Ardennes.  The  great  attack  which  the  Germans  launched  on  16  December 
1944  in  the  hilly  Ardennes  country  nearly  succeeded  in  its  object  of 
forcing  the  Allies  back  to  the  Meuse  Elver  line.  Catching  the  Allied 
armies  by  surprise  during  a  prolonged  period  of  nonflying  weather,  the 
Germans  at  least  postponed  the  penetration  of  the  Reich  in  this  sector* 
Allied  infantry  and  armored  reinforcements  were  thereupon  rushed  to  the 
battlefield,  and  General  Patton  opened  a  counterattack  on  the  steadily- 
growing  enemy  salient  from  the  south 

Likewise,  transfers  of  tactical  air  organizations  brought  more  power 
to  the  RAF  Second  Tactical  Air  Force,  which  provided  support  to  the  21 
Airy  Group.  And  further  to  increase  the  air  potential  in  the  battle 
area,  the  whole  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  2d  Bombardment  Division  was 
placed  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency.  Heretofore,  the  Eighth  Air  Force  had  been 
absorbed  in  its  strategic  activities,  except  for  occasional  diversions, 
such  as  the  November  missions  in  the  Metz-Thionville  and  the  Eschweiler 
areas.  The  peak  of  the  campaign  against  enemy  oil  was  reached  in  November 
although  heavy  bomb  tonnages  had  at  the  same  time  been  expended  against 
ordnance  depots  and  tank  and  motor  vehicle  factories.  By  their  initial 
success  in  the  Ardennes,  therefore,  the  Germans  forced  the  Allies  to  reduce 
the  weight  of  the  bomber  assault  on  oil  installations  which,  as  was  learned 


after  the  war,  had  become  a  very  sensitive  element, in  the  capacity  of  the 
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Ggiwqs  "to  contin.no  the  strug^Jc* 

Hot  until  23  December  did  weather  permit  any  all-out  participation 

of  air  power  in  the  Allied  defense,  nevertheless,  on  18  December, 

Eighth  Air  Force  heavies  began  their  work  of  establishing  an  interdiction 

line  at  most  points  more  than  75  miles  behind  the  ground  battle.  On  that 

day,  nearly  1,000  heavies  bombed  marshalling  yards,  bridges,  and  other 

communications  along  the  Rhine  in  the  vicinity  of  Cologne,  CohLena, 

and  Mainz*  On  the  next  day,  a  force  of  approximately  one-third  that 

size  Mt  other  communications.  Clearing  weather  permitted  full-scale 

operations  again  on  the  24th,  when  some  1,400  heavies,  of  which  31  were 

lost,  released  3,506  tons  of  bombs  on  a  number  of  eneny  airfields.  At 

the  same  time,  an  additional  634  bombers  returned  to  communications 

centers  along  or  near  the  Rhine.  Although  the  weather  grew  worse  toward 

the  end  of  the  month,  the  Eighth  Air  Force  continued  to  send  veiy  large 

forces  on  interdiction  strikes  until  well  into  January,  when  the  original 

battle  line  had  been  regained.  At  no  time  during  the  German  offensive 

in  the  Ardennes  were  heavy  bombers  employed  in  a  close-in  role.  But 

their  bLows  at  transportation  and  airfields  supplemented  mightily  the 

Bore  direct  support  rendered  the  ground  troops  by  the  tactical  bombers 

and  fighters.  To  judge  from  the  statements  of  eneny  generals,  the  failure 

of  the  Germans  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  was  in  considerable  part 

attributable  to  the  Allied  use  of  air  power,  particularly  strategic 

v  .  42 

bombers. 

Unlike  the  other  actions  described  in  this  chapter,  the  forty-day 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  did  not  require  the  employment  of  strategic  bombers 


V.  -L.,  * 
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In  a  direct  support  role*  Nevertheless,  the  emergency  created  ty  the 

German  offensive  was  sufficiently  great  to  Taring  about  the  diversion 

of  approximately  one-third  the  strength  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  from  its 

strategic  work  to  the  task  of  battlefield  interdiction.  That  the 

massive  Hows  delivered  against  communications  hampered  the  enemy 

seriously  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  to  separate  the  achievements 

of  the  strategic  from  those  of  the  tactical  air  forces  in  this  category 
45 

appears  impossible. 


The  five  instances  of  the  use  of  heavy  bombers  in  close  support 

A 

described  in  this  chapter — Normandy,  Caen,  Saint-Lo,  Metz-Thionville, 
and  Esehweiler— reveal  increasing  progress  in  providing  for  the  safety 
of  friendly  ground  troops*  It  is  not  so  clear  whether  th^y  also  indicate 
ary  improvement  in  bombing  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  heavies.  The  fact 
that  weather  conditions  necessitated  instrument  bombing  on  a  large  part 
of  these  missions  may,  however,  account  for  the  low  accuracy  record 
throughout.  But,  despite  the  fact  that  few  of  the  targets  were  well 
covered,  the  strategic  bombers  performed  undeniably  important  service 

A 

when  used  for  area  bombing  of  open  positions,  as  at  Saint-Lo.  And 
the  interdiction  of  the  heavies,  especially  in  the  Ardennes,  proved  to 
have  far-reaching  benefits,  just  as  it  had  in  the  Italian  campaign.^*’ 

The  best  available  general  summary  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  heavies 
in  a  tactical  role  in  the  EIO  is  a  report  prepared  by  theater  commanders. 
Strategic  bombers,  this  report  stated,  were  employed  in  four  different 
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kinds  of  tactical  operations  s  l)  bombing  in  front  of  the  ground  attack 

with  the  object  of  destroying  or  paralysing  the  enemy  forward  defenses  to 

a  » 

a  depth  of  about  2*000  yards*  as  at  Saint-Lo;  2)  bombing  of  specified 

areas  behind  forward  hostile  defensive  systems  and  isolating  forward 

enemy  troops  from  rear  echelons,  as  at  Caen;  3)  bombing  of  defended  areas 

on  the  flanks  of  the  advance,  leaving  avenues  for  our  own  troops,  as 

at  Salerno;  and  4)  destroying  enemy  headquarters,  concentration  areas, 

or  dumps  within  a  few  miles  of  the  forward  enemy  lines,  as  at  Bologna* 

The  uplift  to  friendly  troops  brought  about  by  the  participation  of  the 

heavies  was  very  great,  the  report  continued,  and  in  several  actions  the 

work  of  the  strategic  bombers  was  the  decisive  factor  in  the  success  that 

was  achieved*  The  report  concluded  on  the  note  that,  despite  the  fact 

that  the  use  of  heavy  bombers  in  a  tactical  role  was  new  and  experimental, 

IS 

It  had  proved  of  materiel  value  on  numerous  occasions* 
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TIB  PACIFIC  /JSD  ASIATIC  THEATERS 

The  Pacific  and  Asiatic  theaters  of  Tforld  liar  II  embraced  nearly 
all  the  -vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  well  as  India,  Burma,  and 
parts  of  China.  The  waging  of  a  war  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface  brought  unprecedented  problems,  not  least  in  the  use 
of  air  power.  For  example,  except  for  limited  activities  in  Burma, 

China,  and  Borneo,  strategic  objectives  were  accessible  only  during  the 
last  months  of  the  war,  when  the  B-29’s  were  finally  able  to  roach  the 
cities  and  industries  in  the  home  islands  of  Japan.  Before  that  time, 
with  infrequent  exceptions,  the  principal  role  of  the  heavy  bombers  was 
the  execution  of  long-range  strikes  at  Japanese  air  and  sea  power* 

Plainly,  the  employment  of  strategic  bombers  in  the  Pacific  and  Asia 
differed  radically  from  that  already  described  in  the  Ifediterranean  and 
European  theaters  of  operation.  Even  the  close-support  missions  flown  by 
the  heavies  in  the  Pacific  were  few,  for  reasons  that  are  touched  on 
later. ^  The  general  pattern  of  heavy  and  very  heavy  bomber  activity  is 
here  described  as  it  developed  in  each  of  the  several  combat  areas  of  the 
war  against  Japan.  Attention  is  also  given  to  several  actions  in  the 
island  campaigns  which  involved  the  use  of  heavy  bombers  in  close  support. 

The  necessity  of  dividing  the  great  reaches  of  the  Pacific  into 
theaters  or  areas  of  operations  was  apparent  early  in  the  war.  In 
April  1?1*2  the  areas  and  commands  were  outlined  as  follows  t 

93 
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Southwest  Pacific  Area  (SUPA),  Included  the  Philippines, 
Australia,  Hew  Guinea,  the  Bismarck  Islands,  the  tree tern  part 
of  the  Solomons,  and  the  surrounding  waters  to  the  coast  of 
China.  £11  forces  in  this  area  were  under  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  Cor-imandsr  in  Chief,  SMFA. 

Southeast  Pacific  Area  (SEPA).  Included  the  coastal  waters 
west  of  Central  and  South  America  down  to  the  South  Pole,  This 
area  was  patrolled  by  a  small  fleet  under  the  command  of  Bear 
Adm.  John  F,  Shafroth. 

Pacific  Ocean  Areas  (POA).  Included  everything  between  and 
north  of  3WPA  and  SEPA.  Adm.  Chester  If.  TJImits  was  commander 
in  chief  of  all  forces  operating  in  POA,  which  was  in  turn  divided 
int&; 

A.  North  Pacific  Area  Command  (1I0FAC).  Included  the  Aleutians 
and  Alaska  and  all  waters  north  of  latitude  lj.2  degrees  north. 
The  United  States  forces,  naval  and  army,  in  this  area  were 
commanded  by  Rear  Adm.  Robert  A.  Theobald  and  later  by  Vice 
Adm.  Thomas  C,  Kinkaid. 

B.  Central  Facific  Area  Command  (GI23FAC).  Included  the  Hawaiian, 
Gilbert,  Marshall,  Caroline,  and  Mariana  islands  and  all 
waters  south  of  ITOFAC  to  the  equator*  Admiral  llimits  re¬ 
tained  direct  personal  command  of  this  important  area. 


C.  South  Pacific  Area  Command  (SGFAC),  Included  the  Ellice, 
Phoenix,  Marquesas,  Tuamotu,  Samoa,  Fiji,  and  Hew  Hebrides 
islands,  the  eastern  park  of  the  Solomons  (including 
Guadalcanal),  and  the  islands  of  New  Caledonia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  waters  south  of  the  equator  to  the  Pole, 
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Vice  Adm,  Robert  1.  Ghormley  commanded  the  SOFAC  Force  and 
Area,  but  was  succeeded  on  20  October  19b  2  by  Vice  Adm. 
William  F.  Halsey. 

It.  Chiua-Eum.a- India  theater  (CBI).  Here,  United  States  commitments 

3 

were  largely  in  the  form  of  air  cover  and  logistical  aid* 

United  States  air  forces  were  allotted  to  the  various  theaters  of  the 
war  -with  all  possible  speed  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  a  pattern,  of  combat 
employment  began  to  emerge.  A  notion  of  the  general  uses  to  which  heavy 
bombers  were  put  may  be  furnished  by  a  brief  resume  of  the  course  of  the 
air  war  as  it  was  waged  by  each  of  the  air  forces  in  the  Pacific  and 
Asia. 


NOFACt  Eleventh  Air  Force 

Although  the  actual  fighting  in  the  north  Pacific  Area,  which  was 
consistently  regarded  as  a  defensive  rather  than  an  offensive  theater, 
lasted  only  a  short  time  and  involved  relatively  light  forces,  air 
power.  Including  strategic  bombers,  was  used  there  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  in  other  more  important  theaters  in  the  Pacific.  The  presence 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  Aleutians  was  first  made  knora  when  their  carrier 
planes  bombed  Butch  Harbor  on  3  June  19l|2»  The  Eleventh  Air  Force, 

Brig*  Gen,  Uilliam  0.  Butler  commanding,  struck  back  promptly.  Under 
the  operational  control  of  Rear  Adm.  Robert  A.  Theobald,  planes  of  the 
Eleventh’s  single  heavy  bombardment  squadron  took  off  from  Gold  Bay, 
staged  through  Urmafc,  and  bombed  enemy  shipping  and  shore  installations 
on  Kiska.  The  first  strike  was  delivered  on  10  June,  and  subsequent 
missions  were  flora  whenever  the  notoriously  perverse  and  dangerous 
weather  of  the  Aleutians  area  allowed.  On  only  six  occasions  between 
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n  and  30  June  could  the  B-17*s  and  B— 2l<.t  s  negotiate  the  1,  200-mile  round 
trip.  Moreover,  the  results  of  the  bombing  could  seldom  be  observed  be¬ 


cause  of  the  cloud  cover*  The  area  commander  therefore  ordered  the 


discontinuance  of  such  missions  for  the  time  being,  although  there  was 
to  be  no  letup  in  the  long  reconnaissance  missions  flown  by  the  heavies 
over  the  Bering  Sea*  The  establishment  of  American  bases  at  Adah  at 
the  end  of  August  and  at  Amchitka  in  February  19b3  permitted  the  resumption 
of  the  bombing,  and  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  new  bases  to  Kiska, 


medium  and  fighter-bombers  also  participated* 

On  11  Hay  1514.3  came  the  amphibious  landings  on  Attu  and  with  it  a 
bloody  battle,  in  the  course  of  which  on  three  successive  days  direct 
support  was  supplied  by  B-SU’s.  On  2 U  Hay,  5  B-2!a*s  of  the  36th 
Squadron,  following  instructions  from  another  bomber  which  served  both  as 


a  liaison  and  weather  plane,  dropped  their  100-pound  bombs  on  enemy 
positions  from  as  low  as  3j000  feet  and  then  strafed  mountain-side  trench 
systems  at  close  range  from  an  altitude  of  only  1,?00  feet*  The  mission 
was  repeated  the  next  day  by  another  five  aircraft,  the  Chichagof  harbor 
area  receiving  most  of  the  bombs.  Seven  other  bombers  patrolled  the 
east  side  of  the  ridge  at  Chichagof  harbor  but  observed  no  enemy  move¬ 
ments  and  found  the  ceiling  too  low  for  effective  bombing.  And  on  26 
Hay  the  36th  Squadron  sent  out  nine  E-2U's,  including  the  weather  plane* 
on  another  foray  which  resulted  in  hits  on  gun  positions  and  good  con¬ 
centrations  in  the  target  areas*  Ho  buildings  were  left  intact  in  the 
tiny  settlement  of  Attu*  In  spite  of  the  extremely  low  altitudes  at 


which  these  ground-support  attacks  were  carried  out. 


battle  damage. 


u 


only  one  B-2lj.  suffered 
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Compared  tilth  the  magnitude  of  operations  in  the  £1(3,  this  series 
of  missions  is  negligible.  Yet  these  strikes  are  significant  for  6ther 
reasons:  the  method  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  in  all  Pacific 
campaigns,  hut  not  very  well  suited  to  tie  Aleutians  operations ,  that  was 
used  to  direct  the  bombers  to  close-support  targets i  and  the  belated  means 
taken  to  avoid  bombing  within  friendly  lines.  In  all  close-support 
operations^  control  techniques  and  safety  devices  are  of  primary  importance, 
as  the  foregoing  survey  of  combat  experience  in  the  2ZFQ  has  amply  demon¬ 
strated,  In  relatively  simple  small-scale  actions,  such  as  the  Attu 
support  bombing,  control  methods  and  safety  precautions  became  even  more 
crucial. 

The  Aleutians  campaign  was  carried  out  under  a  Navy  commander— Vice 
Adm,  Thomas  Kinkaid,  The  over-all  plan  directed  that  the  Eleventh  Air 
Force  provide  general  air  support  during  the  Attu  landings  on  11  ’lay 
and  act  later  as  a  reserve  striking  force.  Control  of  air  activities 
over  Attu  was  effected  by  a  liaison  airplane.  The  Navy  commander  dir¬ 
ected  Eleventh  Air  Force  planes  to  specific  targets  through  the  AAF 
corsrjander  of  the  liaison  bomber.  For  a  period  of  six  days  at  the  time 
of  the  landings.  Brig.  Gen.  Uillian  E.  lynd,  AAF  officer  on  Admiral 
limits '  s  staff,  flew  the  command  plane,^ 

General  Lynd  offered  a  number  of  trenchant  observations  about  the 
Navy's  use  of  air  power  in  preparation  for  the  Aleutian  landings  and  for 
a  few  days  thereafter.  In  his  opinion,  a  basic  error  had  been  committed 
in  directing  air  attacks  against  some  2?  targets  which  the  Navy  had 
designated  some  tine  before  on  the  basis  of  aerial  reconnaissance,  I'uch 


of  the  initial  air-support  action  was  wanted,  he  felt,  because  some  of 
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these  targets  had  been  evacuated,  Horeover,  half  the  orders  from  the 

Ifevy  could  r.ot  be  executed  because  of  local  weather  conditions,  such 
7 

as  cloud  cover,  Hi  the  later  direct- support  missions  of  2l*  to  26 

Kay,  however,  intelligence  summaries  revealed  that  the  33-21*.  attacks 

drew  blood.  Hits  were  secured  on  AA  batteries,  targets  of  opportunity 

were  well  covered,  and  the  strafing  by  B-21*  gunners  i5da  visible  effect 

8 

on  the  Japanese  defenders,  The  captured  war  diary  of  a  Japanese 

medical  officer,  who  along  with  most  of  lx' s  comrades  committed  suicide 

on  29  May,  provided  most  vivid  testimony  to  the  punishment  meted  out  by 

the  aerial  attacks .  As  a  rule,  however,  the  diarist  did  not  distinguish 

between  the  wor3:  of  the  B-2l*,s  and  that  of  the  3P-38*s  end  the  medium 

g 

bombers. 

The  targets  assigned  to  the  B-2l*»s  on  21*  to  26  May  were  not  in¬ 
frequently  close  to  friendly  troops.  On  the  first  of  these  three  days, 
deveral  bombers  flying  up  the  Sarana  valley  dropped  their  loads  among 
U.S.  troops  of  the  2d  Battalion,  32d  Infantiy,  but  by  great  good  fortune 
no  casualties  resulted.  The  spectacle  of  American  bombs  falling  among 
their  comrades  was,  however,  scarcely  helpful  to  the  morale  of  the 
infantrymen,^  On  their  support  missions  the  next  day,  E— 21*  crews 

could  see  spread  out  on  the  ground  beneath  them  panels  spelling  out 

11 

’•This  is  our  forward  line,*'  This  apparently  was  the  only  direct  measure 
taken  to  avoid  further  instances  of  short  boirbing. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  air  power  would  aid  materially  in  breaking 
the  stalemate  that  developed  in  the  ground  battle  for  Atfcu  shortly  after 
the  landings.  All  evidence  indicates  that  the  Eleventh  Air  Force  carried 
out  its  commitments  successfully  and  that  the  close-support  work  of  21*  to 

i r— .—v'  t-ri  *1 1  _  pa.-.™  „:gri 
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26  Hay  was  of  sortie  avail.  Though  no  close  estimate  of  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  B-2U’s  supplemented  the  work  of  the  mediums  and  fighter- 
bombers  during  this  period  can  be  made,  the  record  of  the  heavy  bomber 
missions  suggests  that  assigned  targets  were  well  hit  and  that  the  E-2U*s 
did  at  least  their  share  of  the  close-support  tasks  in  a  creditable  manner. 

The  Kiska  landings  of  August  15»U3  were  preceded  by  softening  attacks 

by  all  classes  of  bombers.  The  fact  that  the  Japanese  had  already 

evacuated  this  island,  their  last  foothold  in  the  Aleutians,  deprived  the 

Eleventh  of  its  primary  mission.  Thereafter,  throughout  the  course  of 

the  war  against  Japan,  the  now  greatly  reduced  air  force  cent  its  bombers 

against  targets  on  Paramushiru.  and  Shimushu  in  the  Kurils,  a  program 

which  succeeded  in  pinning  down  a  siseable  force  of  enemy  aircraft  in 

12 

the  HoM:aido-Kurils  area. 

Clearly,  the  heavy  bombers  of  the  Eleventh  Air  Force  functioned  al¬ 
together  in  a  tactical  capactiy  in  their  long-range  strikes  against 
enemy  shipping,  air  bases,  and  troop  concentrations,  their  reconnaissance 
missions,  and  their  very  minor  attsck-plane  work  on  Atfcu.  In  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  any  strategic  targets  in  HOFAC,  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  otherwise  employed.  Even  in  the  Kurils  strikes,  the  targets 
were  me  inly  shipping  and  airdromes. 


C5KPAC ;  Seventh  Air  Force 

Air  operations  in  the  Aleutians  were  on  a  miniature  scale  compared 
TTith  those  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific,  The  Army  air  weapon  in  the 
Central  Pacific  Area  was  the  Seventh  Air  Force,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Ka  j .  Gen.  Willis  H.  Hale,  was  based  in  Hawaii.  After  the  disaster  of 
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Pearl  Harbor,  the  Seventh  was  built  into  a  combat  force  although  it 

never  became  very  large.  Except  for  a  small  role  in  the  great  sea  battle 

of  Midway,  I4.  to  6  June  19^2,  it  made  few  contacts  with  the  enemy  during 

the  first  18  months  of  the  war.  The  Seventh* s  principal  function  during 

this  period  was  to  provide  training  and  engineering  services  to  new 

units  en  route  to  exposed  bases  farther  to  the  west.  In  the  spring  of 

19li-3,  however,  advanced  units  of  the  Seventh  were  sent  to  the  Ellice 

Islands  to  assist  in  attacks  on  the  I-Jarshall3  and  on  Tarawa;  later,  it 

flew  both  its  heavy  and  medium  bombers  against  many  enemy  strongholds, 

including  Truk,  Guam,  and  Saipan.  On  the  two  last-named  islands,  as 

well  as  on  Kwajalein,  it  established  heavy  bomber  bases.  One  of  its 

B-2li  groups,  based  in  the  Palaus,  bombed  eneny  bases  in  horthern  luaon 

by  way  of  protecting  the  landings  in  the  Philippines.  As  the  Allies 

closed  in  on  the  home  islands,  the  Seventh  was  assigned  to  the  Par 

East  Air  Forces  (F33AF)  and  moved  to  Okinawa,  from  which  vantage  point 

it  attacked  Shanghai  air  installations  in  July  1 9k$  and  concurrently 

13 

hit  shipping,  docks,  and  a  Mitsubishi  aircraft  factory# 

Perhaps  the  greatest  work  performed  by  the  B-17*s  and  B-2lt*s  of  the 
Seventh  was  long-range  preinvasion  bombing  of  eneiry-held  islands.  For 
example,  on  13  November  19li3,  18  E-2h*s  took  off  from  Funafuti  Island 
In  the  Ellice  group  to  drop  15  tons  of  fragmentation  and  general-purpose 
bombs  on  the  airfield  and  fortifications  on  Tarawa  in  the  Gilberts,  a 
round-trip  flight  of  more  than  2,000  nautical  miles.  Only  one  airplane 
was  lost  on  the  mission.  Twelve  similar  flights  were  made  during  the 
week  that  followed,  and  reconnaissance  of  the  Gilbert  group  was  combined 
with  the  bomber  strikes. 
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Other  blows  had  been  directed  sporadically  against  the  Gilberts  since 
April  19h3)  "but  the  attacks  on  Betio  in  the  Tarawa  atoll  in  November  were 
the  prelude  to  the  Karine  landings  there  on  20  November.  In  all,  5>Q 
sorties  hit  Betio  with  bombing  results  that  were  assessed  as  78  per  cent 
effective ;  i.  e.,  78  per  cent  of  the  bomb  load  fell  on  or  near  the  assigned 
targets.^  As  has  been  suggested  elsewhere,  however,  appraisals  based  on 
bomb  plots  provide  no  certain  measure  of  the  actual  damage  done  to  instal¬ 
lations  such  as  gun  emplacements*  It  is  clear  that  the  preinvasion  strikes 
did  not  knock  out  the  airstrips.  Because  such  airfields  asihe  Japanese 
had  could  be  readily  repaired,  complete  neutralization  could  have  been 
maintained  only  by  an  impossibly  large  force  of  bombers.  But  despite 
the  fact  that  the  enemy  airstrips  were  usable,  the  carrier-borne  bombers 

of  the  Navy  task  force  accompanying  the  landing  troops  on  20  November 

16 

were  able  to  cope  vrith  all  Japanese  air  activity. 

The  disturbing  feature  about  the  Tarawa  preinvasion  attacks  was 

that  the  llarines  found  that  the  softening  of  the  ground  defenses  had 

been  far  from  adequate  despite  the  high  percentage  of  hits  scored  by 

the  heavies  and  the  severe  naval  shelling  which  followed.  The  virtual 

failure  of  the  softening  effort  at  Tarawa  has  been  more  than  once  studied 

by  experts.  The  U.S,  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  reported  that  the  pre- 

17 

liminazy  air  attack  was  “not  sufficiently  heavy  or  concentrated,11  The 

MF  Evaluation  Board  characterised  the  work  of  the  B-2ij.,s  as  “meager 
18 

by  persistent.”  In  a  more  critical  vein,  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  0.  Richardson, 
commander  of  Army  forces  in  CEKPAC,  observed  that  the  scattered  bombing 
of  targets  on  several  different  islands  represented  ”an  undesirable 
dissipation  of  air  power.11  He  believed  that  better  results  would  have 
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been  obtedned  had  AAF  doctrine  been  .followed— that  is,  had  all  available 
air  power  been,  directed  against  one  target  until  it  was  destroyed  and 
then  shifted  to  a  second  objective. 

Finally,  a  Ifarine  historian  wrote  that  to  be  effective,  "the  pre¬ 
paratory  bo:  bang  and  shelling  to  be  delivered  on  enemy-held  islands 
similar  to  ^ctio  would  have  to  be  increased  in  duration  aiid  weight,  all 
of  this  with  an  eye  toward  the  total  destruction  of  accurately  located 
weapons  and  fortifications."  But  the  same  report  pointed  out  that  "those 


who  believed,  before  Tarawa,  that  planes  and  ships  could  destroy  com¬ 
pletely  the  enerry  fortifications  on  a  small  coral  island  were  quick  to  par- 

20 

csive  their  error."  This  officer,  although  advocating  a  far  heavier 
bombardment  than  was  delivered  against  Betio,  appeared  to  doubt  that 
any  preliminary  bombing,  however  heavy,  could  have  knocked  out  alto¬ 
gether  the  kinds  of  fortifications  and  shelters  to  be  found  there. 


The  opinions  just  cited  agreed  that  a  considerably  heavier,  more 
accurately  placed  aerial  bombardment  would  have  been  necessary  for  soften¬ 
ing  the  Tarawa  defenses.  Yet  the  78  per  cent  record  achieved  by  the 
B-2l|*s  in  their  £>0  sorties  and  the  great  weight  of  the  naval  bombardment 
could  well  have  encouraged  the  belief  that  the  ground  defenses  were 
sufficiently  weakened  before  the  lending  craft  touched  shore.  The 
likelihood  of  incomplete  target  intelligence  and  the  difficulty  of 
photographic  interpretation  go  far  toward  accounting  for  such  disparity 
between  expected  and  actual  results.  But  the  preliminary  bombing  of 
invasion  beaches  is  generally  of  such  crucial  importance  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  concentration  of  bombing  effort  consistent  irith  maintaining  the 
necessaiy  element  of  surprise  would  seem  normally  to  be  Justified  in 
all  such  situations. 
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SOEAC  and  SrJPA:  Thirteenth  Mr  Force 


AAF  units  in  the  South  Pacific  Area,  notably  the  £th  and  11th  Bort- 
bardment  Groups  (l-l),  were  combined  as  bhc  Thirteenth  Mr  Force  under 
the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  IJathan  F.  Ttiining  on  13  January  19U3j  with 
headquarters  on  Espiritu  Santo  in  the  Ifeu  Hebrides.  Both  before  and 
immediately  after  the  activation  of  the  new  air  force,  heavies  from 
Espiritu  Santo  had  been  ranging  out  on  long,  grueling  search  and  anti¬ 
shipping  missions  by  order  of  Havy  area  commanders.  Protests  against  this 
"misuse”  of  strategic  bombers  by  ilaj.  Gen.  Hillard  F.  Harmon,  commanding 
Army  forces  in  SGPAC,  ultimately  reached  General  Arnold,  with  the  result 
that  same  slight  relief  from  the  search  responsibility  was  arranged* 

Later  in  19b.3  the  Havy  began  to  acquire  its  own  PBljJ’s  (B-2i|),  with 
which  it  flew  search  missions.  General  Harmon  also  raised  objections 
to  sending  the  heavies  on  low-altitude  flights,  such  as  those  on  16 
September  19^2,  when  five  separate  strafing  attacks  were  flown  by  B-17's 

of  the  11th  Bombardment  Group  against  dock  installations  and  float  planes 

21 

at  Giso  and  Rekata  Bay  in  the  Solomons.  The  Thirteenth* s  record  against 

shipping  came  in  for  -unfavorable  attention,  although  it  was  pointed  out 

that  such  poor  results  were  only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  inadequate 

numbers  of  heavy  bombers  which  could  be  sent  out  or  ary  given  mission* 

According  to  AAF  doctrine,  a  flight  consisting  of  at  least  9  to  2$  heavies 

was  necessary  to  produce  a  pattern  which  would  cover  such  a  target  as 

?2 

that  presented  by  a  moving  ship.'  The  best  ansxxcr  to  the  problem  of 
heavy  bomber  attacks  on  ensry  shipping  was  finally  provided  by  the  famous 
"Snooper  Squadron”  or  "Black  Cats,"  a  squadron,  of  B-2h.,s  equipped  with 
radar  for  loir-altitude  night  bombing.  Established  on  Guadalcanal  in 
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late  August  19h33  these  aircraft  functioned  with  great  success  against 
Japanese  shipping.*^ 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Americans  on  Guadalcanal  on  7  August 
19h2f  the  heavies  began  staging  through  Bonders on  Field  under  hazardous 
conditions  and  sought  to  aid  in  beating  off  and  sinking  enemy  convoys 
during  the  long  and  costly  ground  struggle  for  the  island*  Hot  until 
the  end  of  19^2  was  Guadalcanal  sufficiently  secure  to  permit  the  basing 
there  of  strategic  bombers*  The  Sill  Berber  Con ;and  could  now  direct 
blow's  at  ©noisy  shipping  elsewhere,  such  as  at  Bougainville,  and  also 
at  the  Kunda  air  base  on  Hew  Georgia.  Late  in  I  larch  ±9hh  the  Thirteenth 
Mr  Force  passed  under  the  control  of  ffJFA,  and  during  bhe  next  month  for¬ 
ward  elements  of  the  XIH  Bomber  Co:, mend  moved  to  Los  Hegros  in  the 
Admiralties  and  from  there  leveled  attacks  on  the  great  Japanese  air  and 
naval  ins  t  alia  'cions  on  Truk  atoll,  a  program,  which  it  had  begun  to 
carry  out  late  in  Ilarch  from  its  chon  more  remote  bases,  Rabaul,  how¬ 
ever,  absorbed  more  attacks  than  any  other  objective,  and  in  the  course 
of  them  considerable  losses  wore  sustained.  From  Ilarch  to  September 
the  heavies  of  both  the  Thirteenth  and  Seventh  Air  Forces,  the 
latter  of  which  was  now  based  on  Sniwstok  and  Kwajalein,  struck  at 
enemy  strongholds  in  bhe  Carolines  to  provide  protection  for  simultaneous 
advances  in  northern  Hew  Guinea  and  also  for  Hamits* s  attack  on  Saipan. 

Other  targets  of  the  Thirteenth  were  Bisk,  Hoemfoor,  Uoleai,  and  lap. 

was  . 

On  1$  June  Iplili  the  Thirteenth/assigned  to  FuAF.  ^ 

As  part  of  the  preparation  for  the  Leyte  invasion  of  October 
the  Thirteenth  neutralised  enesy  bases  in  east  Borneo.  Convoys  and 
defenses  were  also  hit  in  support  of  landings  at  Mindoro,  ULngayen, 
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Corrsgidor,  Palawan,  and  Ilindanao  from  December  19bU  through  March  19b5* 


The  Thirteenth's  heavies  delivered  a  blow  against  one  of  the  few  strategic 
targets  which  existed  outside  the  home  islands,  when,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Fifth  Air  Force,  they  attacked  oil  installations  at  Balikpapan,  Borneo, 
in  ?  costly  but  effective  missions  in  late  September  and  early  October 
1914;,  each  mission  involving  from  70  to  100  B-2b.'  s.  ?  On  8  and  9 
January  19U?  the  E-SU's  of  XIII  Bomber  Command  rendered  preliminary 


support  largely  by  airfield  strikes,  bo  bhe  Allied  invasion  at  Idngayen 
Gulf,  In  son*.  And  on  11  and  12  January,  7  b.  B-2b.'s  of  the  ?th  and  307 th 
Groups  gave  more  direct  aid  to  the  ground  troops  by  bo  ibing  with  gen¬ 


erally  excellent  results  Japanese  bivouac  areas  and  concentrations  at 

26 

San  Jose,  Bel  Monte,  San  Yicente,  and  Union,  Throughout  the  spring 

of  19b-?  the  air  force  hit  military  targets  and  shipping  on  and  near 

Borneo,  softening  the  eneity  for  landings  by  Allied  troops*  By  August 

some  Thirteenth  Air  Force  units  had  moved  to  Oldnawa  where  they  were 

being  rc-equipped  and  organized  for  support  work  at  the  time  the  uar 
27 

ended. 


The  heavies  of  XXII  Bomber  Command,  then,  performed  exclusively 
as  a  tactical  weapon  in  SOPAC  and  later  in  CI2IFAC,  wibh  the  exception 
of  the  strikes  at  oil  complexes  in  Borneo.  In  addition  to  its  long- 
range  attacks  on  airdromes,  designed  both  to  destroy  eneny  air  power  and 
to  shield  Allied  operations  elsewhere,  it  hit  enemy  shipping,  carried 
out  a  great  amount  of  reconnasissance,  dropped  supplies  to  friendly 
troops,  and  even  served  as  attack  planes  in  a  few  early  missions  over 
Gizo  and  Sakata  Bay*  Hone  of  these  objectives  could  be  considered 
strategic  despite  bhe  great  distances  that  had  to  be  covered  in  Beaching 


them. 
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S!7FA:  Fifth  Air  Force 

The  Fif  bh  Air  Force  was  constituted  at  Brisbane,  Australia,  on  3 
September  191+2  under  r  he  command  of  MaJ .  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney.  As  the 
American  component  of  the  Allied  Mr  Force,  I  lac  Arthur' s  air  weapon  in 
SirPA,  the  Fifth  was,  until  the  formation  of  FBAF  and  of  the  Twentieth 
Mr  Force,  the  only  air  force  in  the  Pacific  not  subject  to  Kavy  oper¬ 
ational  control.  Its  principal  energies  were  absorbed  by  the  long 
difficult  campaign  in  Hew  Guinea,  by  never-ceasing  reconnaissance,  and 
by  the  neutralizing  of  Babaul  in  Hen  Britain,  But  the  Fifth's  heavy 
bombers  also  functioned  effectively,  along  with  mediums  and  BAAF  Beau- 
fighters,  in  the  battle  of  the  Bismarck  Sea  on  2-3  March  1 9l+3«2®  In  other 
antishipping  strikes,  too,  the  MF  bombers  achieved  a  reputation  for 
effective  work.  After  November  191+3  the  chief  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  neutralisation  of  Babaul  foil  to  the  Thirteenth  Air 
Force,  and  the  Fifth  was  left  free  to  extend  its  string  of  bases  in  the 
interior  of  Hew  Guinea  fro n  which  the  Japanese  airfields  such  as  Hollandia 
could  be  regularly  attacked.  And  from  the  Darrin  area,  the  Fifth's 
boiribers  ranged  out  against  air,  shipping,  and  even  oil  targets  in  Borneo 
and  Java.  In  July  191+1+  the  Fifth  became  a  part  of  FB.AF,  and  thereafter 
it  participated  with  the  Thirteenth  in  preinvasion  strikes  against  such 
islands  as  Uoeiafoor  and  in  softening  attacks  against  the  Philippines 
defenses.  During  the  first  half  of  191+5  it  supported  mopping-up  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  Philippines  and  sent  out  its  B-2lj.*s  against  shipping  and 
shore  installations  at  Hong  Kong.  lake  the  Seventh,  it  was  moved  to 
Okinawa  in  preparation  for  the  great  assault  on  Japan  that  was  rendered 
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unnecessary  by  the  surrender  of  the  cneiry  on  lU  August. 

Again,  the  record  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force  discloses  an  almost 
uninterrupted  pattern  of  tactical  operations*  The  foregoing  summary, 
however,  docs  not  do  justice  to  a  number  of  support  actions  carried 
out  by  Fifth  Mr  Force  heavies  during  191+3  and  191+1+.  After  the  landings 
at  Lae  early  in  September  191+3,  for  example,  2k  B-2U*s  dropped  96  tons 
of  bombs  on  gun  emplacements,  buildings,  and  trucks  around  the  air¬ 
drome.  On  22  September  the  heavies  assisted  in  preparations  for  the 

30 

Allied  landings  at  Finschhafen  by  neutralising  enery  air  bases.  Evalu¬ 
ation  of  most  of  these  strikes,  however,  was  rendered  most  difficult  by 
31 

the  heavy  juhgle,  A  feu  months  later,  in  the  assault  on  the  Bismarck 
Archipelago  and  especially  on  Ilea  Britain,  the  heavies  sometii  es  partici¬ 
pated  with  mediums  in  airdrome  attacks.  On  1 6  January  I9I1U,  to  cite  an 
example,  18  B-2l+,s  dropped  129  out  of  136  x  1,000— pound  bombs  in  the 
designated  target  area  at  Arai:e$  then  E-29's  came  in  to  bonb  and  strafe 
grounded  aircraft  from  minimum  altitude.  In  these  attacks  the  heavies 
normally  fieri  at  altitudes  ranging  from  U,?000  to  10,000  feet,^2  A 
particularly  fruitful  preinvasion  missi  n  against  1-Ianus  Island  was  flown 
on  11  1-larch  I9I1J4,  by  seven  B-2l+*s.  The  heavies  not  only  claimed  I98  hits 

in  a  broop  area  with  100-pound  phosphorous  bombs,  but  they  then  strafed 

33 

the  area  from  treetop  level.  Another  instance  of  highly  accurate 
preinvasion  bojibing  was  executed  by  16  B-2l+'3  against  Hoemfoor  on  2  July 
1914+,  when  the  heavies  dumped  their  2^0— pound  bombs  directly  on  eneny 
troop  positions  overlooking  the  invasion  beaches.^ 

The  battle  for  Cap®  Gloucester  on  the  northwest  tip  of  lieu  Britain, 
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which  was  preceded  by  an  exceptionally  effective  preinvasion  bonking, 
provides  tw  clear-cut  examples  of  direct  support  action  by  strategic 
bobbers.  On  29  December  19k3  the  Marines  called  upon  the  Fifth  Air  Force 
for  a  strike  against  ensny  defenses  on  Raaorback  Hill*  A  bomb  line  was 
designated,  and  E-2lt's  of  the  90th,  330 th,  and  lj3d  Bombardment  Groups 
drenched  the  area  from  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet  with  l3<$  tons  of  300- 
pound  bombs,  none  of  which  foil  short  of  the  bomb  line.  Two  circumstances, 
however,  prevented  any  satisfactory  assessment  of  this  bombardment.  First, 
the  heavies  were  followed  up  immediately  by  two  waves  of  B-23's  and  one 
of  B-26*s  which  both  bombed  and  strafed  the  target  area.  Second,  the 
Marines  delayed  their  advance  on  Rasorback  Hill  for  nearly  six  hours, 
a  period  which  may  have  allowed  the  eneny  to  recover  somewhat  from  the 
attack,  although  even  then  the  Japanese  put  up  less  opposition  than  had 
been  expected.  On.  7  and  10  January  l$hh  the  Marines  again  called  for 
Fifth  Air  Force  assistance  in  quelling  Japanese  troops  on  Hill  660  near 
Aogiri  Ridge.  The  response  by  B-2lj.,s  of  the  l$d  Bombardment  Group  re¬ 
sulted  on  the  first  occasion  in  the  effective  dropping  of  216  x  300- 

3  A 

pound  bo  "its  on  the  hill  position.  Such  direct- support  missions,  however, 

were  normally  assigned  to  the  A-20's,  the  fighter-bombers,  and  sometimes 

the  mediums.  Ground  force  officers  not  infrequently  expressed  their 

37 

appreciation  for  the  effectiveness  of  these  attacks. 


0B1:  Tenth  and  Fourteenth  Air  Forces 
Three  separate  United  States  air  forces  operated  against  the  Japanese 
in  Asia,  and  the  general  pattern  of  heavy  and  very  heavy  bomber  activity 
in  each  must  be  briefly  discussed.  The  Tenth  and  Fourteenth  Air  Forces 
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vere  closely  related,  Doth  in  their  origins  and  in  their  fielos  of  opera¬ 
tions,  whereas  the  B-2?«s  of  the  XX  Bomber  Copland  were  not  established 
in  the  China-Buma-India  theater  until  June  1?UU  and  remained  there  but 

a  short  time* 

The  Tenth  Air  Force,  activated  early  in  19U2  xrith  headquarters  at 

Her!  Delhi,  India,  had  as  its  over-all  mission  the  rendering  of  help  to 

British  and  Indian  forces  opposing  the  Japanese  who  had  invaded  Burma 

in  December  l?Ul  and  also  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  a  supply- 

route  into  China  over  the  Hump.  In  its  early  days  the  Tenth  sought 

particularly  to  protect  Calcutta  and  the  Assam  area  from  enexry  air  raids. 

Soon  after  its  birth,  the  Tenth  sustained  a  severe  blow  when  its  first 

commander,  Had.  Gen.  Laris  H.  Brereton,  and  all  its  heavy  bombers  were 

transferred  to  the  Middle  East.  Enormous  supply  difficulties  plagued 

the  air  force  from  the  outset,  and  it  was  some  months  before  the  four 

squadrons  of  its  single  heavy  bombardment  group,  the  7th,  were  fully 

equipped  and  ready  for  action  on  their  bases  at  Gaya  and  *andaveswar  in 

northeastern  India.  In  October  19U2  the  B-2U-S  of  the  7th  Group,  hoping 

to  knock  out  power  plants  and  pumping  stations,  hit  the  far-off  Chinese 

center  of  Tientsin  by  staging  through  Chengtu.  On  9,  and  20  November 

the  heavies  struck  at  transportation  and  industrial  targets  at  Mandalay 

and  Rangoon,  and  on  23  November  and  26  December  they  again  undertook 

the  long  flight  to  Rangoon  in  order  to  hit  oil  refineries  there.  Such 

clear-cut  strategic  missions  reveal  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  theater 

33 

commanders  in  strilang  at  the  sources  of  enemy  power. 

Throughout  1?U3,  industrial  plants,  communications  centers,  and, 

to  a  more  Itaited  extent,  ship.-ilng  EanE°°1’  “>oMme4 
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bo  be  favorite  targets,  even  though  the  latter  lav  barely  within  opera¬ 
tional  range.  Oil  refineries,  oil-storage  facilities,  railroad  yards, 
and  railroad  shops  were  all  visited  several  times.  Also,  a  number  of 
enemy  airdromes,  such  as  the  large  field  at  Iftngaladon,  were  attacked 
by  the  7th  Bombardment  Group.  Beginning  in  February,  the  B-24's  added 
to  their  repotoire  the  souing  of  nagxietic  mines  in  the  Rangoon  estuary 
and  in  other  waterways  in  the  vicinity  of  Iloulmein,  a  profitable  opera¬ 
tion  which  continued  more  or  less  stea.’ily  throughout  bhe  remainder  of  the 
war*  Also,  the  heavies  occasionally  cooperated  with  the  mediums  in  rail¬ 
road  strikes  in  Burma,  and  they  were  fuirther  sent  out  on  many  largely 
ineffectual  missions  against  railroad  bridges.  So  low  was  tho  score 
of  the  heavies  against  bridges  that  it  so  n  became  clear  that  such  employ¬ 
ment  was  a  mistake.^?  The  air  assault  was  intensified  during  November 
and  December  by  a  series  of  coordinated  attacks  planned  by  Iky.  Gen. 

George  E,  Stratemeyer.  These  attacks,  delivered  by  the  Tenth's  mediums 
and  heavies,  a  small  number  of  RAF  bombers,  and  the  308th  Bombardment 
Squadron  on  loan  fron  the  Fourteenth  Mr  Force,  opened  inauspiciousiy  on 
26  November.  later  missions  on  27  and  28  November  and  1  and  U  December 
resulted  in  dwaage  to  doc’:  areas  at  Rangoon  and,  despite  more  than 
moderate  locoes  to  enemy  interception,  considerable  destruction  of  air 
and  rail  facilities  at  Insein,  and  the  sewing  of  a  new  crop  of  mines  at 
Iloulmein  and  Rangoon.  Conditions  conspired  to  make  impossible  any  satis¬ 
factory  estimate  of  bomb  damage  or  apportionment  of  credit  between  the 
AAF  and  RAF  bombers,  the  latter  of  which  flew  thoir  relatively  few 
missions  at  night.  On  19  and  23  December  flights  of  E-2lj.,s  hit  railroad 
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terminal  facilities  and  recently  expanded  dock  areas  at  Bangkok.^* 

The  pattern  or  heavy  bomber  employment  in  the  Tenth  Air  Force  just 
outlined  was  not  altered  significantly  during  15'ljit  and  19li5.  The  creation 
of  the  1‘astcrn  Air  Command  on  1$  December  19h3  brought  under  General 
Stratcmeyer*  s  leadership  the  Tenth*s  23?  aircraft,  U8  of  w hich  were 
end  nearly  twice  that  number  of  RAF  planes,  including  31  heavdes  (liber¬ 
ators).  The  AAF  and  RAF  heavies  and  mediums  together  were  organised  as 
the  Strategic  Air  Force,  whereas  the  reminder  of  the  conibat  aircraft 
formed  the  Third  Tactical  Air  Force*  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Force  was  to  protect  the  steady  stream  of  Air  Transport 
Commend  cargo  planes  as  they  flew  the  Hump,  esp-.cially  during  January 
and  February  IJ’LjJy  when  the  Japanese  mounted  a  series  of  determined  air 
attacks  on  the  route.  The  Strategic  Air  ^oree,  for  its  part,  operated 
against  transportation  in  Burma,  the  mediums  bobbing  bridges,  defiles, 
and  truckage,  in  which  work  they  wore  often  abetted  by  fighter-bobbers 
on  the  prowl  for  locomotives  and  rolling  slock*  The  heavies,  ranging 
farther  out,  searched  for  enemy  chipping,  mined  waterways,  and  struck  at 
port  installations,  rail  centers,  and  industrial  targets  like  the  re- 

k 1 

finerrcc  at  Xcnangyaung.  The  Tenth  also  figured  imports ntly  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Japanese  ground  offensive  of  February  Ijlil)-,  largely  by 
cuppl^'ing  encircled  troops  from  the  air.  The  strategic  air  assault 
greatly  limited  Japanese  use  of  Rangoon  and  even  of  Bangkok  as  ports 
of  entry,  and  the  former  city  was  evacuated  by  2  Hay  1?1£.  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  because  of  the  lessening  of  the  Jcptnese  threat  from  Burma,  the 
Tenth  Mr  Force  was  redeployed  to  Ciiiua  where,  in  July  19h$}  its  head¬ 
quarters  was  combined  Mth  that  of  the  Fourteenth  Air  Force.  The  new 
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opera ticncl  area  assigned  to  tho  Tenth  uas  east  China  south  of  the  27th 
parallel  x:h  re,  st  about  the  tii.se  of  tho  Japanese  surrender,  it  xras  to  have 
begun  functioning  against  the  homo  islands.^2 

Uith  tho  exception  of  the  costly  and  generally  unsuccessful  bridge- 
busting  missions,  the  Tenth  Mr  Force  combat  record  reveals  no  significant 
diversions  of  heavy  bombers  from  strategic  to  tactical  objectives*  Such 
strategic  targets  as  nere  accessible  in  the  theater— docks,  port  facilities, 
shipping,  communications  centers,  railroad  shops,  and  refineries—' were 
borbed  from  the  begin  ring,  rnd  the  remaining  energies  of  the  7th  Eomhard- 
m-nt  Group  nere  expended  in  long-range  reconnaissance  over  the  Andsu&an  Sea, 


airfield  strikes,  supply  dropc,  Bd.nc-Goxri.ng,  end,  not  infrequently, 
trucMng  flights  over  the  Hump.  Host  of  the  missions  in  this  last  group 
were  utility  rather  than  clear-cut  tactical  operations. 

The  limited  heavy  bomber  activities  on  the  part  of  Erig.  Gen.  Clr^ra 
L.  Chennault,s  Fourteenth  Mr  Force  may  be  xrery  briefly  summarised. 

The  Fourteenth  was  not  activated  until  10  Ilarch  I9I4.3.  Its  immediate  pre¬ 
decessor  xns  the  China  Mr  Task  Force,  a  Tenth  Mr  Force  detachment  xrhich 
operated  largely  out  of  the  Kunming  area,  but  ultimately  it  sprang  from 
the  famous  American  Volunteer  Group,  xjhich,  from  December  l?lil  to  July 
15>l).2,  protected  the  Kunming  air-supply  terminal  and  sought  to  deny  the 
Japanese  entrance  into  Yunnan  from  the  southwest.  The  fact  that  the 
Fourteenth  had  to  subsist  entirely  on  supplies  flom  over  the  Hump 
gravely  impaired  its  activities,  especially  those  of  the  heavy  bombers, 
which  had  to  haul  much  of  their  oxm  gasoline  and  other  supplies.  Heavy 
bomber  operations  in  the  new  sir  force  xiere  initiated  on  1)  Hay  I$k3  when 
18  E-2U*s  pounded  port  facilities,  an  oil  refinery,  and  an  air  base  on 
ine  island  of  Hainan*  On  2  Hay  B-2I)1  s  and  S-2^*s  cooperated  in  a  successful 
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strike  on  an  airfield  at  Canton.  During  the  sunnier  the  heavies  and 


mediums  concentrated  on  merchant  shipping,  and  in  the  autumn  Formosa  was 
attacked  and  many  an -.my  aircraft  destroyed  on  the  ground.  In  Hay, 
Japanese  troops  pressing  up  the  Yangtze  River  toward  Chungking,  the 
provisional  capital  of  China,  were  bombed  by  E-2Hf?  in  attacks  that  may 
well  haw  contributed  to  the  eneity  'withdrawal,  During  another  offensive 
near  Changsha,  the  heavies  rendered  some  slight  aid  by  hitting  eneity 
fighter  bases.  Again,  one  of  ths  Fourteenth's  heavy  bomber  squadrons  was 
sent  against  Japanese  supply  lines  during  the  futile  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Chinese  end  American  troops  to  drive  across  the  Salween  River  in 

1*3 

June  I9I4-U  * 


The  Japanese  began  closing  in  on  American  forward  air  bases  later 
in  191U&J  but  as  the  tide  turned  against  them  in  Burma  and  elsewhere, 
they  were  slowly  forced  back  to  the  Canton  and  Hankow  areas.  In 
support  of  the  assault  on  the  Philippines  in  October  I9I4.I1  the  Fourteenth 
struck  Formosa  and  air  installations  on  the  China  coast,  Eut  later, 
because  Allied  bomber  bases  in  the  Philippines  were  better  placed  than 
the  few  mainland  bases  for  antidhipping  sweeps  along  the  coast  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  loss  of  advanced  bases  to  the  Japanese  offensive,  the 
Fourteenth  was  set  to  work  on  railroad  systems,  steel  plants,  and  other 
important  targets  in  north  China.  Ensry  efforts  to  roach  Hsian,  from 
which  these  attacks  were  mounted,  failed  portly  because  of  Fourteenth 
Air  Force  cooperation  with  Chinese  ground  troops.  After  the  establishment 
in  July  Vyb$  of  the  Tenth  Air  Force  on  its  old  eastern  bases,  the  Fourteenth 
was  directed  to  continue  its  campaign  against  transportation  and  other 
objectives  useful  to  the  Japanese  in  north  China. ^ 
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Because  XX  Bomber  Command  was  equipped  with  the  hastily  perfected 
B-29  and  organized  exclusively  for  strategic  bombing,  its  combat  record 
in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  would  seem,  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  present 
study*  B— 29*  s,  however,  were  used  to  a  minor  extent  in  neutralizing  air 
bases  on  Iwo  Jims  and  wore  even  diverted  from  strategic  missions  to  hit 
kamikaze  fields  on  Kyushu*  Furthermore,  a  brief  discussion  of  B-29 
operations  in  World  War  II  will  serve  as  background  for  an  understanding 
of  B-29  employment  in  the  Korean  conflict* 

The  first  raid  on  the  Japanese  home  .  islands  since  General  Doolittle* s 
famous  attack  of  April  1942  (with  the  exception  of  the  Eleventh  Air  Force 
missions  to  the  Kurils)  was  flown  on  15  June  1944  by  China-based  B-29*s 
of  XX  Bomber  Command*  The  series  of  attacks  thus  initiated  was  so 
limited  by  the  supply  bottleneck,  however,  that  only  800  tons  of  bomb3 
could  be  delivered  against  Japanese  industrial  targets  before  April  1945, 
when  the  very  heavy  bombers  were  transferred  to  Karianas  bases*  It  was 
from  these  hurriedly  constructed  bases  on  the  newly-won  Islands  of  Saipan, 
Guam,  Tinian  that  XXT  Bomber  Command  had  begun  launching  attacks  on 
24  November  1944*  With  a  steadily  increasing  tempo,  the  big  bombers  hit 
Japan  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war*  Spectacular  incendiary  raids 
were  made  on  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kobe,  and  Nagoya  beginning  in  February  1945,  and 
all  important  industrial  centers  within  range  were  subjected  to  precision 
bombing.  Also,  the  aerial  mining  of  Japanese  waters  was  carried  out 
vigorously.  The  few  departures  from  this  strategic  program  may  be  quickly 
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indicated*  The  KXI  Bomber  Command,  during  the  last  month  of  1944  end 
the  first  two  months  of  1945,  devoted  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  its  bomb 
tonnage  to  the  Iwo  Jima  bases  from  which  the  Japanese  were  striking  at 
the  Marianas  and  interfering  with  B-29  operations*  Even  these  attacks, 
it  was  learned  later,  were  insufficient  to  soften  the  island  for  the 
amphibious  invasion.  Again,  just  before  the  Okinawa  landings  in  April 
1945,  the  4X1  Bomber  Command  bit  air  bases  on  Kyushu^  T  and  XX  Bomber 
Command  attacked  similar  installations  in  northern  Formosa*  The  sowing 
of  mines,  although  largely  a  strategic  effort  to  blockade  Japan,  indirectly 
figured  as  a  part  of  the  invasion  support  provided  by  the  B-29 r  8*^ 

Such  counter-air  strikes  by  the  Twentieth  Air  Force  were  minor 
compared  with  the  bombing  of  the  kamikaze  bases  in  Kyushu  during  the 
period  17  April-11  May  1945*  Suicide  pilots,  who  began  flying  their 
attacks  in  October  1944,  were  sinking  and  severely  damaging  naval  vessels 
at  a  disastrous  rate*  In  all,  some  2,550  suicide  sorties  were  flown, 
of  which  approximately  475  succeeded  in  sinking  or  damaging  their 
objectives*  The  loss  by  sinking  of  45  ships,  many  of  them  destroyers, 
and  the  damaging  of  many  scores  of  other  vessels,  created  a  major 
emergency*  Consequently,  the  B-29*  s  were  ordered  to  shift  their  sights 
from  strategic  targets  in  and  around  the  industrial  centers  to  the  air 
bases  on  Kyushu*  Some  2,000  B-29  sorties  were  thus  diverted  and  dropped 
their  great  weight  of  bombs  on  the  kamikaze  fields*  The  effectiveness  of 
their  efforts  was  soon  evident  in  the  falling  off  of  suicide  missions* 

No  fewer  than  22  B»29*s  were  lost  in  this  operation,  but  even  this  cost 
was  not  excessive  in  view  of  the  threat  posed  by  a  force  of  5,000. suicide 
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Thus  the  B-29*s  in  the  Pacific  war,  apart  from  counter-air 
missions  of  a  rather  special  type,  functioned  as  a  purely  strategic 
air  weapon*  Out  of  a  total  of  160,800  tons  of  bombs  dropped  on  the 
Japanese  home  islands,  the  B-29's  accounted  for  92  per  cent*  By  far 
the  major  portion  of  this  weight  fell  in  the  area  bombing  of  cities, 
and  the  remainder  was  distributed  among  aircraft  factories,  oil  refineries, 
coke  plants,  arsenals,  and  miscellaneous  industries*  The  total  of  12,054 
mines  which  were  sown  proved  astonishingly  successful  in  sinking  enemy 
merchant  shipping.  Projected  programs  of  bombing  transportation  centers 
and  electric  power  plants  were  never  put  into  effect  because  the  Japanese 
surrender  followed  hard  on  the  dropping  by  B-29*s  of  the  first  two  atom 
bombs  on  6  and  9  August  1945*^ 

To  the  extent  that  strategic  objectives  were  accessible  to  the 
three  air  forces  in  the  CBI,  heavy  bomber  activities  tiers  differed  from 
those  in  the  Pacific  areas  to  the  east.  It  is  true  that,  apart  from 
attacking  rail  centers,  refineries,  port  facilities,  and  industries  at 
such  cities  as  Rangoon,  and  sowing  mines,  the  heavy  bombers  of  the  Tenth 
Air  Force  searched  for  enemy  shipping  and  pounded  Japanese  air  bases,  just 
as  did  the  heavies  of  the  Fifth,  Seventh,  and  Thirteenth  Air  Forces.  The 
very  few  B-24’s  of  the  Fourteenth  Air  Force  also  flew  occasional  strategic 
missions,  ©specially  during  the  last  months  of  the  war  when  steel  plants 
in  Manchuria  came  under  attack*  Mine-sowing  and  antishipping  strikes 
were  assigned  to  the  heavies  in  China,  and  a  handful  of  1-24*3  bombed 
enery  troops  and  supply  lines  during  the  Japanese  advance  toward  Chungking 
in  mid-1944*  The  Twentieth  Air  Force,  operating  from  the  CBI  for  but  a 
few  months,  departed  from  it3  strategic  mission  only  long  enough  to  carry 
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out  important  counter-air  attacks .  Despite  the  tactical  nature  of  a 
number  of  the  missions  just  summarised,  it  is  obvious  that  strategic 
bombers  of  these  air  forces  operated  more  Btrictly  in  conformity  with 
standard  employment  doctrine  than  could  the  heavies  in  the  several 
Pacific  theaters.  Also  to  be  observed  is  that,  aside  from  the  participation 
of  the  XIII  Bomber  Command  in  ground  fighting,  especially  on  Luzon,  no 
important  instances  of  the  use  of  heavy  bombers  in  close  support  over 
a  battlefield  seen  to  be  on  record*^ 


* 


♦ 


* 


It  has  been  observed  that  a  significant  difference  between  aerial 
■warfare  in  the  hTO  and  in  the  war  against  Japan  is  that  American  airmen 
in  Europe  were  able  to  profit  from  the  accumulated  combat  experience  of 
the  RAF,  whereas  in  the  Pacific  the  Americans  were  pioneers  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  unprecedented  problems.  The  experience  gained  in  Europe  was 
scarcely  applicable  to  the  island-hopping  Pacific  war.  It  was  even 
found  that  the  theory  that  an  enemy  surface  attack  could  be  effectively 
countered  by  land-based  bombers — a  basic  concept  of  long  standing  in 
national  defense  plans— was  not  always  realistic  in  the  face  of  conditions 
under  which  the  fighting  in  the  Pacific  developed.  The  well-equipped 
permanent  bases  necessary  for  the  efficient  and  sustained  operation  of 
heavy  bombers  were  not  available  to  the  Any  air  arm  whore  they  were 
needed  nor  could  they  be  constructed  until  after  many  long  months  of  the 
war  had  passed*  The  heavies  were  heavily  handicapped  by  the  primitive 

/ Q 

island  airstrips  from  which  they  were  all  too  often  forced  to  work. 
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Again,  the  virtually  complete  absence  of  strategic  targets  in  the 
Pacific  told  against  the  record  of  the  B-17’s  and  B-241 a .  Of  all  the 
tactical  targets,  eneny  shipping  enjoyed  the  highest  priority,  yet  it 
was  precisely  against  moving  ships  that  the  heavy  bombers  were  least 


effective.  It  is  true  that  Ilavy  operational  control  and  insufficient 
numbers  of  bombers  for  formation  bombing  were  probably  in  large  part 
responsible  for  this  failure.  A  considerable  improvement  in  accuracy 


was  effected  as  the  war  progressed  by  drastically  reducing  the  altitude 

50 

of  attack  and  by  the  use  of  airborne  radar  equipment* 

But  if  the  heavies  were  by  no  means  as  successful  in  hitting  moving 

51 

ships  as  the  Iiavy '  s  SBD  and  TBP  combination,  or  as  B-25's,  they  were 
indispensable  in  conducting  long-range  sea  search,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
Navy’s  procurement  of  B-24's  for  just  this  purpose*  And  despite  the 
opinion  of  experts  that  the  vast  majority  of  targets  in  the  Pacific  were 
best  suited  to  tactical  or  medium  bombers,  the  distances  to  be  flown 
in  reaching  these  objectives  more  often  than  not  greatly  exceeded  the 
operating  range  of  the  B-25's  and  B~26’s*'^  Thus  the  heavies,  mainly 
the  B-241  s,  performed  much  of  the  airstrip  bombing  because  they  were 
the  only  air  weapon  in  the  theater  with  the  necessary  range*  The 
neutralising  of  enemy  air  bases,  usually  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  a 
battlefield  on  one  of  the  contested  islands,  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
valuable  single  contribution  of  the  heavies  to  the  Pacific  war,  although 
their  work  in  occasional  close-support  situations  and  in  bombing 


strategic  targets  in  Asia  was  also  of  significance. 
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THE  KOREAN  CONFLICT,  1950-1951 

A  satisfactory  analysis  of  almost  any  aspect  of  the  Korean  war  is 
a  task  of  peculiar  difficulty.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  conflict 
was  still  in  progress  and  neither  enemy  records  nor  key  military  personnel 
were  available  for  correcting  tentative  assessments  of  operations.  Apart 
from  this  obvious  handicap  are  those  arising  from  the  unparalleled 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  combatants.  The  American  forces  fighting 
there  were  only  one  component,  although  by  far  the  most  important,  of 
the  United  Nations  armies,  and  thus  they  were  at  least  theoretically 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  United  Nations  organisation.  Also,  this 
conflict  was  technically  a  “police  action,"  the  delicate  objective  of 
which  was  to  enforce  a  United  Nations  decree  in  the  interests  of  world 
peace  without  touching  off  a  world-wide  conflagration.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  then,  the  Korean  war  was  a  limited  operation  into  which  the 
United  States  end  China,  at  least,  dared  not  throw  the  full  weight  of 
their  armed  might* 

The  first  18  months  of  the  war  fall  conveniently  into  5  phases.  The 
initial  phase  opened  on  Sunday,  25  June  1950,  when  North  Korean  troops 
without  warning  drove  across  the  38th  parallel  separating  North  and  South 
Korea.  The  impetus  of  this  advance  pushed  the  inadequately  prepared  south 
Koreans  and  hastily  assembled  Americans  far  down  the  peninsula  into  the 
tiny  defense  perimeter  in  the  southeast  around  Taegu  and  the  port  of  Pusan* 
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There  the  United  Nations  held  and  built  up  their  forces  until,  beginning 
15  September,  they  opened  the  second  round  by  breaking  the  enemy  ring 
and  pushing  the  Communists  rapidly  to  the  north.  As  a  result  of  the 
amphibious  landings  at  Inchon,  the  U.IJ.  forces  were  able  to  sweep  up  to 
the  38th  parallel  and  then  beyond  to  press  the  enemy  in  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  Manchurian  border  by  mid-November ,  The  third  phase  began  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  battle  of  great  numbers  of  well-equipped  Chinese  Communist 
troops,  who  on  26  November  succeeded  in  turning  back  the  United  Nations 
and  forcing  a  retreat  which  finally  halted  well  below  the  33th  parallel 
and  the  South  Korean  capital  of  Seoul.  The  six  months  of  bitter  fighting 
of  the  fourth  phase  brought  the  United  Nations  again  up  to  the  parallel 
at  most  points*  There  the  combatants  were  still  facing  each  other  when 
the  truce  talks  began  at  Kaesong  early  in  July  1951.  The  fifth  phase  of 
the  war,  which  carried  through  the  end  of  the  year  and  beyond,  witnessed 
local  engagements  of  varying  frequency  and  savagery,  and  a  considerable 
development  of  the  air  war* 

The  aerial  resources,  and  particularly  the  strategic  bombers,  available 
to  the  United  Nations  forces  during  the  first  IS  months  may  be  quickly 
indicated*  Close  at  hand  were  the  Fifth  Air  Force  based  in  Japan,  and 
the  Twentieth  Air  Force  based  on  Guam  and  Okinawa*  The  Twentieth  Air 
Force,  however,  wa3  represented  only  by  the  19th  Bombardment  Group  (&) 
with  its  27  B-29*s*  The  B-29,  which  in  1949  had  been  redesignated  a 
medium  bomber,*  was  the  only  strategic  bomber  to  be  made  available  to 


*See  p.4  above* 
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FB&&  for  combat  duly.  Medium  bomber  strength  was  promptly  au@nen.tdd 
by  the  arrival  during  the  second  we  eh  of  July  of  the  22d  and  92d  Bombard¬ 
ment  Groups  (M),  and,  early  in  August,  of  the  98th  and  307th  Groups.  She 
speedy  deployment  of  the  two  last-named  groups  in  battle-ready  condition 
from  scattered  bases  in  the  United  States  was  an  impressive  indication  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  newest  of  the  aimed  services.  The  successes  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  during  the  second  phase  of  the  war  led  to  the 
release  on  22  October  1950  of  the  22d  and  92d  Groups  from  combat  service, 
gmd  they  were  not  recalled  to  the  theater  of  operations.  After  October 
1950  FEAF  commanded  only  three  groups  of  medium, bombers.  The  FEAF  Bomber 

Command  (Provisional)  was  organized  at  Yokota  on  8  July  1950  to  provide 

1 

operational  control  of  the  strategic  bombers. 

The  present  concern  is  with  the  ways  in  which  the  B-29*  s  were  employed 
during  the  period  from  25  June  1950  through.  31  December  1951  and  with 
their  effectiveness  in  carrying  out  tactical  tasks.  That  the  peculiar 
conditions  governing  the  Korean  conflict  had  a  profound  bearing  on  the 
combat  mission  of  the  B-29’ s  will  become  apparent  in  the  review  of  medium 
bomber  activities  which  follows.  It  is  convenient  to  describe  such 
operations  under  two  heads:  first.  Phase  X  of  the  war  (25  June-30 
September  1950),  during  which  period  the  United  Nations  forces  were 
fighting  desperately  for  their  existence  in  Korea;  and,  second.  Phases 
II-V  (1  October  1950  through  31  December  1951),  the  period  which  saw 
the  defeat  of  the  North  Koreans,  the  entrance  of  the  Chinese  in  the  war, 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  long  stalemate. 
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Phase  Is  25  June~30  September  1950 

So  sudden,  was  the  North  Korean  onslaught  of  25  June  that  there  was 

no  time  to  observe  the  refinements  of  military  doctrine.  The  enemy  had 

to  be  hit  at  once  with  every  available  weapon*  In  this  emergency  the 

B-29*s  of  the  19th  Bombardment  Group  flew  from  their  island  bases  more 

than  1,000  miles  to  the  south  and  joined  the  fighters  and  other  tactical 

aircraft  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force  in  battlefield  action.  On  28  June,  4 

B-29*s  released  31  tons  of  bombs  on  a  rail  bridge  and  on  front-line 

targets  of  opportunity,  with  emphasis  on  tanks,  trucks,  and  supply  columns. 

Kimpo  airfield  and  the  railroad  station  at  Seoul,  now  in  enemy  hands, 

received  the  attention  of  eight  mediums  the  next  day*  From  8  to  16 

sorties  were  flown  on  30  June  and  1,  2,  5,  and  6  July  against  airfields, 

bridges,  troop  concentrations,  and  other  battle-area  objectives.  Tactical 

targets  such  as  these  had  never  been  contemplated  by  the  designers  of 

the  B-29,  nor  had  close-in  work  been  assigned  to  ary  unit  of  the  Twentieth 

Air  Force  during  World  War  II.  let  the  big  planes  suffered  no  combat 

losses  during  these  early  Korean  raids,  and  their  crews  could  occasionally 

announce  good  results.^  One  report  has  it  that  some  strafing  passes  were 

3 

made  by  B-29*s  at  treetop  level,  but  such  attacks  must  have  been  rare." 

The  first  clear-cut  strategic  attack  was  made  on  7  July  against  port 
facilities  at  Wonsan  and  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  plant  and  the  Rising  Sun 
Refinery  in  the  same  vicinity.  On  these  targets  11  B-29*s  dropped  88  tons 
of  bombs  and  again  escaped  without  loss.  On  the  next  day,  the  mediums 
vent  back  to  communications  and  tactical  targets,  10  of  them,  hitting 
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bridge*  at  the  battle  frost  and  8  more  the  Ohinnampo  dock  area*  On 
9  July  the  critical  ground  situation  again  required  that  distant 
marshalling-yard  missions  be  canceled  in  favor  of  the  bombing  of  important 
bridges  2$  to  30  miles  behind  the  front  lines./*  Very  similar  missions 
were  flown  nearly  every  day  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  month.  On 
the  12th,  aircraft  of  the  newly  arrived  92d  Bombardment  Group  entered  the 
conflict,  and  on  the  next  day  when  the  22d  Group  also  joined  the  battle, 
the  number  of  effective  sorties  rose  sharply  to  55*  Some  B-29'e  flew 
reconnaissance  end  leaflet-dropping  missions,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
mediums'  effort  was  directed  toward  the  bombing  of  communications  within 
or  close  to  the  battle  area.  Occasionally,  however,  cloud  cover  forced 
the  bombers  to  seek  targets  north  of  the  38th  parallel*  On  the  16th, 

3  aircraft  released  on  the  friendly  town  of  Andong  instead  of  the  assigned 

5 

target  at  the  Tsryang,  killing  22  South  Koreans  and  wounding  8  others* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  month  of  July  the  mediums  rendered 
valuable  assistance  to  the  tactical  planes  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force  in  their 
great  effort  to  slow  the  North  Korean  advance*  The  brief  respite  thus 
gained  permitted  United  Nations  forces  to  organise  their  lines  around 
Pusan/  FEAF  Bomber  Command  leaders  were  fully  cognisant  of  the  desperate 
ground  plight,  and  in  accordance  with  the  long-established  doctrine  of 
flexibility,  they  were  eager  that  their  B-29's  whenever  feasible,  provide 
direct  aid  to  the  hard-pressed  troops.  At  the  same  time,  these  leaders 
were  painfully  aware  that  the  strength  of  the  Bomber  Command  was  not  being 
applied  to  best  advantage*  The  basic  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  FEAF 
was  not  properly  represented  in  the  Far  East  Command  and  that,  consequently. 
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target  selection  end  the  consignment  of  strategic  aircraft  to  support  of 
the  Eighth  Army  were  in  the  hands  of  officers  with  little  experience 
with  or  understanding  of  air  power.  On  one  occasion  the  GHQ  Target  Analysis 
Group  ordered  a  bomber  attack  on  two  highway  and  rail  bridges  which  had 
never  been  built.  The  result  of  this  sort  of  control  was  to  keep  the 
mediums  fully  occupied  with  battlefield  and  random  communications  targets, 
thus  preventing  them  from  embarking  on  a  systematic  interdiction  campaign, 
which,  as  air  officers  had  learned  in  World  War  II,  would  be  in  all 
probability  the  most  effective  aid  which  they  could  render  the  front-line 
7 

troops* 

It  is  true  that  a  directive  of  11  July  1950  specified  that  FEfiF 
Bomber  Command  should  attack  communications  north  of  the  38th  parallel 
on  first  priority,  but  an  amendment  of  a  few  days  later  directed  that 
close-support  operations  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force 
should  be  performed  by  the  E-29'e  and  that  such  work  should  take  precedence 
over  all  other  missions,*  In  actual  practice,  virtually  75  per  cent  of 
the  medium  bomber  effort  during  June  and  July  was  absorbed  by  EEAF  calls 
for  tactical  missions.  A  somewhat  later  directive  set  forth  the  official 
rtof-i n-i-Hnn  of  three  types  of  medium  bomber  missions:  l)  strategic, 
designed  to  destroy  or  neutralise  the  eneay's  capacity  or  will  to  wage 
war  through  attacks  on  selected  targets  within  his  national  structure; 

2)  close-support,  normally  flown  under  the  direction  of  a  tactical 
controller,  either  ground  or  air,  in  support  of  front-line  troops;  and  3) 
interdiction,  planned  to  disrupt  the  flow  of  eneny  materiel  or  personnel 
to  the  front-line  battle  zone.9  The  objectives  assigned  to  the  B-29's 
during  June  and  July  fell  mostly  into  the  two  last-named  categories. 
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Not  until  the  end  of  July  was  FES F  able,  as  a  result  of  General 
Stratemeyer*  s  vigorous  objections,  to  exert  more  control  over  target 
selection  and  the  Bomber  Command  placed  in  a  position  to  develop  an 
interdiction  and  a  strategic  program.  On  25  July,  for  example,  two  medium 
groups  were  released  from  calls  for  close  support  to  permit  their  initiating 
a  carefully  planned  interdiction  program.  As  the  following  survey  suggests, 
these  strikes  were  directed  chiefly  against  railroad  bridges  and  com¬ 
munications  centers* 

The  interdiction  plan  that  was  carried  out  was  a  thorough  one.  On 
one  day,  a  B~29  strike  would  fall  on  cities  and  towns  across  Korea  from 
Pyongyang  to  Wonsan.  Below  this  lino,  B-26  light  bombers  would  bomb  towns 
like  Sariwon  and  Kosong,  and  fighters  would  concentrate  on  still  more 
southerly  objectives.  The  next  day,  the  B-29*s  would  hit  farther  to  the 
north,  the  B-26's  would  work  over  the  towns  already  struck  the  day  before 
by  the  B-29*s,  and  the  fighters  would  seek  to  intensify  the  destruction 
left  the  dey  before  by  the  light  bombers,^  A  study  of  B-29  operations 
during  August  and  the  first  half  of  September  shows  that  combat  strikes 
were  made  on  two  out  of  every  three  days  during  this  period.  A  far  larger 
share  of  the  effort  was  expended  on  communications  targets  than  during 
June  and  July,  although  tactical  support  missions  continued  to  be  flown* 
Moreover,  sizeable  forces  were  sent  out  on  mapping  and  reconnaissance 
flights*  On  a  typical  dey,  such  as  6  September,  25  B-29’s  attacked  the 
railroad  yards  at  Pyongyang,  18  more  hit  selected  railroad  and  highway 
bridges  in  North  Korea,  and  3  aircraft  conducted  mapping  and  surveillance 
missions.  Also,  beginning  1  September,  as  many  as  40  to  50  B-29’s  were 
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held  in  reserve  for  close-in  strikes  in  direct  aid  of  United  Nations 

11 

forces  in  the  Pusan  beachhead* 

Although  no  full  ©valuation  of  the  aerial  interdiction  program  during 
these  most  critical  days  and  of  the  part  in  this  program  played  by  the 
EEAF  Bomber  Command  would  be  possible  until  the  war  was  over,  all  avail¬ 
able  evidence  indicated  that,  starved  of  munitions  and  supplies  by  the 

fto-r-j  »i  blockade,  the  North  Korean  armies  hammering  at  the  Pusan  perimeter 

12 

had  become  largely  ineffective  by  early  September. 

Strategic  objectives  in  Korea  were  by  no  means  numerous.  Prom  the 
beginning,  air  officers  recognized  that  the  primary  contribution  of  air 
power  in  Korea  would  be  tactical.  Nevertheless,  such  industries  basic  to 
the  North  Korean  war  effort  as  existed  were  carefully  studied  and  brought 
under  systematic  attack,  principally  by  the  B-29*s.  The  first  undoubtedly 
strategic  missions  against  a  refinery  and  munitions  works  at  Wonsan  and 
Hungnam  on  13  July  have  already  been  mentioned.  Early  in  August  the 
target  system  outlined  by  PjdfiF  comprised  arsenals,  railroad  shops,  yards, 
bridges,  aid.  the  like  at  Pyongyang,  the  capital  of  North  Korea;  the  harbor, 
submarine  base,  and  two  iron  works  at  Chongjin;  an  oil  refinery,  locomotive 
shops,  and  naval  base  st  Wonsan;  explosives  plants  at  Hungnam;  and  a 
chemcwt  plant  at  Rashin,  very  near  the  northern  border.  This  list  of 
targets  was  extended  on  15  August  by  the  addition  of  factories  and 
marshalling  yards  at  Chinnampo,  Songjin,  Hamburg,  and  Eaeju.  The  efforts 
of  two  B-29  groups  were  devoted  to  these  strategic  targets  for  approximately 
five  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  on  12  September,  General  Stratemeyer 
could  announce  that  nearly  all  had  been  50  to  95  per  cent  destroyed.  The 
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very  rapid  countermarch  of  the  Visited  Nations  forces  out  of  their  Pusan 

beachhead  during  the  latter  part  of  September  resulted  in  JCS  directive 

on  the  26th  of  the  month  that  strategic  missions  b©  canceled  and  all 

elements  of  the  Mr  Force  concentrate  for  the  time  being  on  tactical 
13 

operations* 

The  battlefield  targets  assigned  to  FEAF  Bomber  Comsnd  during  August 

and  September  were  much  the  same  as  those  flown  in  July*  On  9  September, 

for  example,  49  B-29*s  attacked  9  villages  immediately  behind  the  battle 

lines  in  response  to  a  call  for  close  support  of  ground  troops.  On  other 

days,  highways  and  rail  lines  in  the  battle  zone  were  cut  at  critical 

ehokepoints,  flare  missions  were  flown  in  conjunction  with  tactical 

bombers,  and  troops  and  materiel  concentrations  were  bombed.  The  B-29's 

performing  such  missions  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 

Operations  Center,  the  same  headquarters  which  handled  the  close-in 

activities  of  Fifth  Mr  Force  planes.  In  the  meantime,  the  interdiction 

and  strategic  campaigns  were  also  going  on,  and  individual  aircraft  flew 

14 

leaflet  and  reconnaissance  missions* 

The  most  spectacular  of  all  the  B-29  tactical  operations  was  the 
saturation  bombing  of  an  enemy-held  area  near  Waegwan  on  16  August*  Only 
two  days  before,  I4aJ .  Gen*  Emmett  0* Donnell,  Jr.,  commanding  FEAF  Bomber 
Command  (Frov.),  had  set  forth  Mr  Foree  requirements  for  area-bombing 
missions  in  support  of  friendly  forces.  The  most  important  of  these 
conditions  were  as  follows  s  sufficient  ceiling  for  visual  bombing,  a 
clearly  recognisable  topographical  feature  which  could  serve  as  a  marker 
for  the  bomb  line,  adequate  prestrike  photographic  coverage,  a  target  area 
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Finally,  FEAF  recommended  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Fer  East  that  no 

17 

more  B-29  carpet-bombing  missions  of  this  type  he  attempted  in  the  future •* 

Several  requests  for  such  efforts  were  later  rejected  by  FEAF  Bomber 

Command  because  of  the  impossibly  great  size  of  the  designated  target 
18 

areas* 

The  emphasis  in  B-29  operations  during  the  first  months  of  the 

Korean  war,  then,  shifted  rather  sharply  from  close-support  to  interdiction 

and  strategic  missions,  despite  the  tactical  bombing  at  liaegwan  in  August. 

This  shift  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  monthly  tabulation  of  sorties  flown 

19 

by  FEAF  Bomber  Command  which  is  reproduced  below: 


Period 

Interdiction 

Strategic 

Other 

25-30  June  1950 

408 

59 

0 

100 

1-31  July 

4*635 

1,023 

56 

1,827 

1-31  August 

7,397 

2,963 

539 

4,582 

1-30  September 

5,969 

3,818 

158 

5,382 

During  the  firBt  days  of  the  conflict,  close  support  outnumbered  inter¬ 
diction  sorties  7  to  1  and  no  strategic  missions  at  all  were  flown. 

During  July  the  rate  of  close  support  to  interdiction  was  more  than  4  to 
1.  The  peak  of  B-29  operations  waB  reached  in  August  when  interdiction 
and  strategic  sorties  together  totaled  somewhat  less  than  one-half  the 
number  of  direct-support  sorties,  and  in  September  the  interdiction  and 
strategic  activity  grew  proportionately  larger,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Bomber  Command  had  by  then  run  short  of  strategic  targets* 
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no  wider  than  five  miles,  and,  finally,  assurance  that  the  designated 

area  contained  at  least  two  enemy  divisions  which  were  on  the  point  of 

delivering  an  attack.  On  15  August  an  area  near  Waegwan  in  which  there 

were  thought  to  be  perhaps  40,000  enemy  troops  bent  on  crossing  the 

Haktong  River  for  an  attack  on  the  U.S.  1st  Cavalry  Division  front  was 

singled  out  for  a  B-29  carpet-bombing  mission.  General  O'Donnell  was 

aware  that  effective  saturation  of  an  area  3.5  by  7*5  miles  could  scarcely 

be  achieved  by  the  12  squadrons  of  mediums  available  for  the  operation,  but 

the  attack  was  carried  out  on  the  16th.  Beginning  at  noon,  98  B-29* a 

streamed  over  the  target  area,  dropping  3,084  x  500-pound  and  150  x  1,000- 

pound  general-purpose  bombs.  Ibree  more  B-29's  flew  reconnaissance  and 

one  dropped  warning  leaflets.  Inasmuch  as  the  haktong  River  separated  the 

eneuy*  s  territory  from  friendly  troops,  the  bombardiers  were  able  to 

avoid  bom>u>g  ehort  and  thus  endangering  their  comrades.  Very  light  and 

ineffectual  antiaircraft  fire  was  encountered,  and  the  mediums  released  their 

,  15 

839  tons  fynfl  returned  to  their  bases  without  suffering  any  losses. 

Because  there  was  no  advance  on  the  part  of  United  Rations  troops, 
an  adequate  assessment  of  the  Uaegwan  bombing  was  never  made.  It  is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  General  O'Donnell,  on  the  basis  of  a  personal 
reconnaissance  of  the  area  before  the  bombing,  was  skeptical  that  it 
contained  any  sizeable  enemy  forces.  7he  official  opinion  of  FEAF  was 
that  the  area  was  entirely  too  large  for  the  bomber  force  available  and 
that  the  B-29*  s  could  have  been  far  more  effectively  employed  against 
interdiction  or  strategic  targets.  At  the  same  time,  the  possibility 
that  the  bombing  contributed  to  the  morale  of  friendly  troops  was  admitted. 
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Phases  II-7;  1  October  1950— -31  December  1951 

During  this  15-month  period,  the  medium  bombers  continued  for  the 

most  part  to  subsist  on  a  diet  of  close-support  and  interdiction  targets. 

The  natural  strategic  objectives  after  November  1950,  when  the  Soviet-  , 

supported  Chinese  poured  across  the  border  of  North  Korea  to  initiate 

what  was,  in  fact,  a  new  war,  were  the  Manchurian  supply  centers  and 

assembly  areas,  but  such  targets  had  to  be  held  inviolate  for  political 
20 

reasons* 

The  volume  and  character  of  the  interdiction  and  close-support  missions 
of  the  B-29*s  from  October  onward  may  be  quickly  indicated.  Although 
a  high  level  of  medium  bomber  activity  continued  through  the  first  weak 
of  October  1950,  286  sorties  divided  evenly  between  interdiction  and 
tactical  strikes  being  flown  during  that  period,  a  slackening  in  effort 
is  to  be  noted  immediately  thereafter.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek* 

In  step  with  the  rapid  advance  of  the  ground  forces,  the  bomb  line  moved 
steadily  to  the  north,  thus  limiting  FBAF  Bomber  Command  operations  to  an 
ever-decreasing  section  of  North  Korea.  So  speedy  was  the  advance  that 
the  armed-reconnaissance  objectives  of  one  day  sometimes  became  the 
close-support  targets  of  the  next*  Also  it  was  during  this  week,  on 
3  October,  that  General  O'Donnell  officially  announced  the  end  of  the 
strategic  air  campaign*2^- 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  month,  the  mediums  successfully  hit 
an  arsenal  at  Eanni,  a  military  training  center  at  Hungnsm,  a  warehouse  at 
Song  jin,  and  an  ammunition  storage  area  at  Namgong-ni,  north  of  Pyongyang. 
During  the  week  of  8  to  14  October,  a  tactical  strike  was  made  on  movements 
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of  troops  and  supplies  southeast  of  Mixing,  Manchuria.  The  bulk:  of  the 


effort,  however,  was  directed  against  some  23  bridges  and  other  key  points 

on  3  railroads  and  highways  in  northwest  Korea  and,  on  the  northeast  coast 

between  Tanchon  and  Chongj  in.  Often,  delayed-action  bomba  were  released 

on  the  targets.  Of  the  23  bridges  on  the  interdiction  list,  20  were 

destroyed  or  rendered  unusable.  The  continuing  success  of  the  ground  forces 

led  to  the  release  on  22  October  of  the  22d  and  92d  Groups  of  mediums.  The 

elimination  of  many  targets  brought  about  a  sharp  reduction  in  medium 

bomber  sorties  to  a  token  effort  of  12  per  day,  exclusive  of  leaflet 

dropping  and  reconnaissance,  during  the  period  21  to  24  October.  From 

25  October  through  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Bomber  Gommand  stood  down. 

Operations  were  resumed  in  November,  however,  when  North  Korean  resistance 

increased,  the  primary  effort  being  aimed  at  the  Isolation  of  battle  areas 

and  attacks  with  incendiary  bombs  against  key  supply  and  communications 

centers,  such  as  Ghongj in,  Sinehon,  and  Chang j on.  The  heaviest  of  these 

assaults  hit  Eoeryong.  International  bridges,  like  the  one  at  Sinuiju, 

22 

were  also  bombed.  The  Fifth  lir  Force  bore  the  brunt  of  the  close-in 

tactical  work  during  the  period  when  the  Chinese  attempted  to  close  a 

trap  on  the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  For  example,  using  MPQ-2  radar  equipment 

night  flying  B-26*s  of  the  3d  Bombardment  Group  (I)  bit  front-line  targets 

23 

within  1,000  yards  of  I  Corps  troops. 

The  December  missions  were  mainly  directed  against  such  communications 
centers  as  the  Pyongyang  marshalling  yards  and  also  against  various  supply 
bases*  B-291 s  were  further  used  for  propaganda  leaflet  drops  and  for 
surveillance  and  mapping  operations.  The  first  drop  of  tarzon  bombs,  the 
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targets,  and  the  usual  close-support  attacks  v.ere  flown  ty  an  average  of 

28 

three  B-29*s  nightly. 

Of  particular  importance  was  the  appearance  during  September  of  Russian 

fighter  planes,  the  MIG-15' s,  over  north  Korea.  On  26  September,  t*.  Gen. 

Otto  P.  Weyland,  1EM  commander,  notified  General  Vandenberg  that  because 

of  this  new  development,  unescorted  B-29  missions  would  no  longer  be 

practicable.  This  fear  was  well  founded,  for  the  next  month  witnessed 

the  first  significant  combat  losses  suffered  ty  the  B-29's*  During  the 

period  21-27  October,  violent  air  battles  were  waged  between  the  KEG-15' e 

ana  the  B-29*s  and  their  escorts,  especially  the  F-84‘s  and  F-S6's.  Ho 

fewer  than  5  B-29's  were  lost,  and  8  more  were  badly  damaged.  In  the 

whole  course  of  the  Korean  war  up  to  this  point,  only  6  E-29's  had  been 

shot  down  ty  ensay  aircraft.  The  October  losses  prompted  FEfiF  Bomber 

Command  to  concentrate  more  than  before  on  night  attacks  when  hitting 

targets  which  were  located  in  sensitive  areas,  a  restriction  that  remained 

29 

in  force  through  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  October  and  November  schedule  of  interdiction  and  close-eupport 
targets  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  preceding  months.  Temporary  bridges 
erected  ty  the  enemy  to  replace  critical  crossings  were  repeatedly  bombed, 
as  were  airdromes  and  marshalling  yards.  -Airfields  were  given  the  highest 
priority  at  this  time,  but  when  all  designated  airfields  bad  been  at  least 
temporarily  put  out  of  service,  the  B-29's  increased  their  strikes  at 
yards.  A  great  many  of  these  missions  were  flown  at  night 
with  radar  aids,  and  the  three  to  four  close-support  sorties  that  were 
sent  out  nightly  also  released  on  radar  very  often.  Proximity-fuzed  air- 
bursting  bombs  came  to  be  used  in  drops  on  front-line  troops,  apparently 
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Sorties  Tonnage 


Bypass  Bridge  . . .  6  .  .  .  *  36 

a 

Railroad  Bridges  (Yonghung)  ........  7  .  .  .  .  52 

Ammunition  and  supply  dump  . . 1.*..  3 

Hungnam  barracks  area  1  .  .  .  .  10 


The  53  close-support  sorties,  comprising  36  per  cent  of  total  activity, 
were  directed  mainly  against  troop  concentrations  and  villages  harboring 
troops*  The  radar-controlled  drops  enumerated  in  the  above  table  were 
regarded  as  especially  worth  while  by  the  ground  forces.  One  could 
scarcely  classify  any  of  these  missions  as  strategic.  IMF  sources  list 
no  strategic  attacks  by  the  Bomber  Command  subsequent  to  September  1950. 

Throughout  the  second  half  of  1951*  the  slowly  decreasing  numbers  of 
B-29  sorties  were  devoted  to  close  support  and  the  various  kinds  of  inter¬ 


diction  objectives  in  roughly  the  same  proportion  as  had  been,  maintained 
in  June.  There  were,  however,  shifts  in  emphasis*  In  July,  IMS  Bomber 
Command  sent  its  mediums  chiefly  against  marshalling  yards,  supply  bases, 
and  rail  systems.  Many  of  these  attacks  were  guided  by  shoran  equipment. 
Right  close-support  attacks  aided  by  KPQ-2  radar  on  troops  in  the  battle 
zone  were  carried  on  by  at  least  two  B-29*  a  each  night,  but  daytime  bombing 
assaults  were  also  made  on  front-line  targets,  such  as  an  attack  of  12-14 
July,  which  was  delivered  by  11  planes.  In  August  the  same  kinds  of  targets 
were  struck,  the  principal  innovation  being  the  bombing  on  the  25th  of 
railroad  yards  at  Raehin,  theretofore  regarded  as  off  limits  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Manchurian  border*  In  September,  marshalling  yards, 
airfields,  and  bridges,  with  emphasis  on  four  key  crossings  at  Pyongyang, 
Sinanju,  Sunchen,  and  Songchon,  constituted  the  chief  interdiction 
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12,000-pound  remotely  controlled  missiles,  occurred  in  December  with 

disappointing  results.  A  request  originating  with  X  Corps  headquarters 

was  made  of  SEA?  Bomber  Command  to  bomb  three  towns  along  the  front  on 

7  December.  Since  the  mission  seemed  feasible  to  air  officers,  preparations 

were  made  for  its  execution,  but  improvement  in  the  ground  situation  led 

to  the  cancellation  of  the  request.  Three  other  requests  on  27  December 

for  area  bombing  of  troop  concentrations  between  Seoul  and  Choruon  were 

rejected,  however,  because  of  the  higher  priority  enjoyed  by  built-up 

areas  near  enemy  lines  and  also  because  the  specified  objectives  were 

too  large  for  satisfactory  bomb  coverage.  One  area,  for  example,  was  14 

square  miles  in  extent.  Sinee  it  was  considered  that  25  to  30  B-29*s  were 

required  effectually  to  saturate  a  single  square  mile  of  territory,  the 

now  slender  resources  of  the  Bomber  Command  did  not  permit  undertaking 
24 

such  great  tasks. 

The  opening  of  the  new  year  saw  a  continuation  of  these  types  of 
medium  bomber  employment  although  innovation  came  about  from  time  to  time* 

On  5  February  1951  a  new  policy  went  into  effect  which  restricted  close- 
in  interdiction  targets  to  Fifth  Air  Force  tactical  planes.  The  policy 
was  dictated  by  a  desire  to  conserve  the  fighter  escort  now  felt  necessary 
for  B-29*  s  flying  over  the  battle  zone*  But  on  1  March,  B-29*s  returned  to 
escorted  bridge-busting  missions  because  of  the  lack  of  success  experienced 
by  the  Fifth  Air  Force  in  such  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  FEAF  Bomber 
Command  was  ranging  out  against  communications,  especially  bridges,  in 
northern  and  eastern  Korea,  far  beyond  the  front  lines.  Another  development 
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of  interest  here  was  the  effort  made  on  17  February  1951  ty  the  FEAF 

Evaluation  Division  to  regularize  the  reporting  and  assessing  of  medium 

bomber  strikes.  Bombing  results  were  thereafter  to  be  classified  as 

excellent,  good,  fair,  or  poor.  Moreover,  the  classification  was  not  to 

be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  concentration  of  bomb  bursts  around 

predetermined  aiming  points*  Bather,  over-all  effectiveness,  such  as 

visible  damage  to  enemy  installations  or  demoralization  of  troops,  was 

also  to  be  taken  into  account.  Finally,  on  23  February,  2  B-29*s  using 

11FQ-2  radar  bombed  a  highway  bridge  northeast  of  Seoul.  Results  on  the 

first  run  were  poor,  but  excellent  on  the  second.  During  the  month  of 

February,  on  missions  of  all  types,  an  average  of  approximately  181 

effective  sorties  were  flown  per  week.  The  weekly  bomb  tonnage  totaled 

25 

nearly  1,445  tons,  an  average  of  8  tons  per  bomber. 

The  number  of  weekly  sorties  diminished  in  March  to  an  average  of 
163,  in  June  to  140,  in  September  to  no  more  than  115,  and  in  December 
1951  to  approximately  85.^  That  the  kinds  of  targets  attacked  by  the 
mediums  did  not  represent  ary  basic  change  may  be  illustrated  from  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  19th  Bombardment  Wing's  operations  for  the  month  of 
27 

July  1951* 

Number  Sorties  Bomb  Tonnage 
Close  support  (AH— MR1— 2  missions)  ....  53  •*•••  507 

Airfields  (Hwang ju,  Onjoag-ni,  etc.).  »  *  30  .....  215 
Marshalling  yards  (Chinnampo,  Hungnam,  etc.) . . 172 


Communications  and  supply  centers 
(Hamhung,  etc.)  ........ 
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■with  good  results*  Mo  B-29*s  seem  to  have  beer  lost  to  enemy  aircraft 

during  November,  but  one  was  downed  by  ground  fire  and  another  was  recorded 

as  having  been  lost  to  enemy  action,  "cause  unknown."  Shoran  equipment 

was  proving  especially  useful  in  locating  targets,  both  at  night  and  in 

bad  visibility  in  daytime,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  install  such  equipment 
30 

in  all  B-29*s. 

In  December  there  were  again  no  medium  bomber  losses,  although  an 

increase  in  enemy  fighter  strength  was  noted*  Enemy  airfields  were  still 

first-priority  targets,  but  less  effort  was  needed  to  keep  them  out  of 

service.  With  the  exception  of  a  routine  assignment  of  two  B-29*B  nightly 

to  airfield  neutralization  and  of  three  to  close  support,  the  principal 

effort  was  against  key  railroad  crossings*  The  continued  lull  in  the 

31 

ground  battle  resulted  in  very  few  calls  for  close-in  air  support* 

A  fuller  understanding  of  the  complex  work  of  the  E-29’s  during 
1931  nay,  perhaps,  be  conveyed  by  a  brief  description  of  an  actual  operations 
order  issued  by  FEilF  to  its  Bomber  Command  in  which  the  responsibilities 
of  the  latter  for  one  day  were  set  forth.  The  directive  chosen  for  this 
purpose  is  Operations  Order  Mo.  204-21,  wherein  mission  No.  462,  flown 
30  June  1951,  was  fully  outlined. 

The  mission  assigned  to  the  medium  bombers  for  30  June  was  a  dual  one: 
to  destroy  specified  targets  in  North  Korea  and  also  provide  close  support 
to  ground  forces.  The  19th  Bombardment  Group  was  ordered  to  send  6  B-29*s, 
each  loaded  with  7.5  tons  of  100-pound  general-purpose  bombs,  to  bomb 
Pyongyang  East  airfield  from  22,000  feet  at  daylight*  The  aircraft  were 
to  penetrate  North  Korea  at  Yosu  and  pick  up  their  fighter  escort  at 
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Singosan  while  flying  at  an  altitude  of  23,000  feet.  After  bombs-away 

the  B-29*s  were  to  leave  Korea  at  Mokpo  and  return  to  their  base  on 

Okinawa.  Three  other  mediums  wero  to  attack  the  north-south  runway  of 

an  airfield  at  Onjong-ni,  also  by  day,  from  an  altitude  of  17,000  feet. 

The  point  of  entry,  the  place  of  rendesvous  with  escort  fighters,  the 

» coast-out, rt  and.  the  bomb  loads  and  fusings  were  specified.  Two  other 

aircraft  of  the  19th  Group  were  ordered  to  fly  individual  close  support 

at  night  with  the  aid  of  their  M-KPQ-2  equipment.  They  were  to  enter 

Korea  at  losu  and  continue  to  the  control  point  at  Seoul,  where  specific 

targets  vouLd  be  assigned.  One  B-29  of  the  98th  Bombardment  Wing  was  to 

conduct  a  shoran-guided  attack  on  a  railroad  bridge  from  25,000  feet  and 

to  photograph  the  target  both  before  and  after  the  8  bomb  runs  it  was 

to  make.  Finally,  the  91st  Strategic  Reconnaissance  Squadron  was  to  fly 

32 

a  number  of  photographic  missions. 

The  execution  of  this  particular  mission,  though  not  altogether  satis¬ 
factory,  was  probably  typical  of  the  B-29  operations  of  this  period. 
Pyongyang  East  airfield  and  the  airfield  at  Onjong-ni  were  both  hit 
according  to  plan  although  at  the  former  a  moderate  amount  of  inaccurate 
flak  was  thrown  up.  The  aircrews  doubted  that  the  enemy  could  be  using 
gun-laying  radar.  One  aircraft,  because  of  engine  failure,  bombed  a 
secondary  target,  a  marshalling  yard  at  Kowon,  and  than  landed  at  Itazuke. 
The  night  attacks  were  hampered  by  a  technical  malfunction;  the  signals 
emitted  by  the  ground  beacons  were  not  properly  received  ty  the  airborne 
equipment,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  two  aircraft  assigned  to  close  support 
bombed  an  enemy  troop  area  from  17,500  feet  by  following  directions  given  ' 
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ty  VHF  ground  control*  The  other  B-29,  because  of  failure  even  to  pick 
up  the  signal  of  the  VHF  ground  station,  dropped  on  a  last-resort  target. 
The  single  bomber  dispatched  against  the  railroad  bridge  released  with 
the  assistance  of  shoran  even  though  visual  conditions  prevailed.  The 
bombing  of  the  Pyongyang  air  base,  as  assessed  by  photographic  interpreters, 
was  considered  excellent,  since  the  tombs  walked  across  the  runway  within 
200  feet  of  the  ftjmjng  point.  The  one  plane  which  hit  a  secondary  target 
at  Kovon  achieved  only  fair  results,  since  the  bursts  were  short  and  to 
one  side  of  the  trackage,  it  Otagong-ni  the  bombing  was  excellent.  Of 
the  two  mediums  flying  close  support,  one  was  directed  to  drop  on  the 
Hungnsm  barracks  area,  and  the  other  released  over  territory  thought  to 
contain  enemy  troops.  The  results  of  these  close-support  sorties  could 
not  be  observed-— a  common  fate  of  such  operations  » 


.♦♦***• 

During  the  period  of  25  June  1950  through  31  December  1951,  the  mediums 
of  FMF  Bomber  Command  carried  out  strategic,  interdiction,  and  close- 
support  functions.  Strategic  work,  for  which  the  B-29  was  specifically 
designed,  consumed  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  bomb  expenditure, 
for  reasons  already  given.  Virtually  all  installations  of  great  strategic 
significance  to  the  North  Koreans  were  destroyed  within  the  first  three 
months  of  the  war  although  constant  surveillance  was  necessary  to  detect 
signs  of  renewed  activity  and  of  the  development  of  other  installations. 

Some  confusion  tended  to  creep  into  the  classification  of  interdiction 
and  close-support  targets.  1  directive  of  18  July  1950,  already  quoted. 
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„  „  interdiction  W  — 1  “  -  itB  ^  tten . 

disrupting  of  the  flow  of  -r  — ^ 

ehcreas  a  dose-support  mission  wee  merely  said  to  te  an  attaek  «  " 

«.  section  of  a  tactical  contrdler  in  e^ort  of  front-Un.  troops- 

bv  tactical  air  control  parties. 

In  Korea,  control  was  generally  exorcised  W  ™ 

_  .  rtf.  tih„  TaCtical  Mr  Control  Center.  One  of  the  main 

the  forward  elements  of  the  iacticar  a* 

differences  was  that  the  interdiction  mission  was  preplanned,  hut  the 
dose-support  attack  was  one  arranged  cn  very  ehort  notice.  Ocnfusion 
arose,  ho*ver,  when  B-29'e  in  nlnse  euppcrt  mere  sent  against  rail  lines, 
bridges,  highways,  and  ether  targets,  *.  Erection  of  Which  uculd 
eertaidy  interdict  ene^  movements.  On  other  occasions,  the  Petrol 
Control  Center  sent  the  mourns  against  such  unambiguous  dos^support 
ohjeetives  as  troop  coneentrations,  supply  «*—.  «***»**• 

and  "the  like. 

i  fdly  satisfactory  evaluation  of  the  tacticd  activities  of  * 
Bomber  Co-aud,  with  partiedar  Terence  to  interdiction  and  dose 
support,  during  the  first  18  months  of  the  Korean  war  wee  cut  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  of  writing.  c-endadons,  it  is  true,  attested 

to  the  bi^  opinion  of  specific  operations  head  »  ground  c-nniers. 

Bat  such  eo-endatiChS,  like  the  congratulates  statements  *  grovrd 

commanders  about  the  ineffectud  hrddng  of  Cessino,  eodd  be  premature 

..  „  „  Tn1p.-ht  even  be  nothing  more  than  ex- 

or  based  oh  incomplete  information,  or  might  even 

pressions  of  serdee  courtesy.  The  letters  of  ec-endation  addressed  to 
M  Bomber  —  ranged  from  guaranties  shout  a  task  well  done,  as  in 
Oe^rd  tiaedrthur's  letters  to  the  eo-anding  officers  of  the  22d  and  92d 
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Bombardment  Groups  at  the  time  of  the  release  of  these  groups  to  the  Zone 
of  Interior,  to  conscientious  efforts  to  assess  the  damage  wrought  by 
medium  bomber  attacks  in  a  specific  action.  A  good  example  of  a  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  latter  type  was  a  message  sent  on  21  May  1951  to  the 
KAF  commanding  general.  On  the  day  before,  stated  the  message,  a  bombing 
attack  hit  the  enemy  only  400  yards  ahead  of  the  front  lines  of  a  B.1I. 
infantry  division  near  Sinchon.  Twenty  B-29's  were  dispatched  of  which 
19  were  vectored  over  troop  concentrations  by  the  controller.  An  American 
prisoner  of  war  who  managed  to  escape  during  the  raid  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  greater  part  of  a  Chinese  infantry  battalion  had  been  wiped  out 
be  the  bombing,  and  that  the  resulting  panic  and  disorganisation  prevented 
the  eneny  from  carrying  out  their  contemplated  attack-all  this  despite 
the  fact  that  the  mission  report  indicated  that  the  bombs  fell  300  yards 
off  the  designated  target*  Other  close  support  M-MP3-2  missions  flown 
at  night  during  this  period  accounted  for  a  considerable  number  of  enemy 

34 

casualties* 

More  convincing  and  informed  opinions  were  expressed  in  the  testimony 
taken  down  by  Haj.  Gen.  Glenn  0.  Barcus’e  Air  Power  Evaluation  Group  in 
Hovember  1950.  The  board  concluded  that  B-29  maintenance  in  the  Korean 
theater  was  at  least  as  good  as  that  in  the  United  States,  despite  the 
fact  that  two  groups  flew  to  the  combat  zone  on  very  short  notice  bringing 
with  them  only  their  30-day  flyaway  kits.  Further,  the  combat-sortie  rate 
was  considerably  higher  than  could  have  been  maintained  during  World  War  II, 
and  the  losses  from  all  eauses  were  only  slightly  higher  than  would  be 
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.  ,,  ,  tus  aircraft  bw  ea2a“  oldn3  to  eaphaaiae 

crpcctrt  toi  «*  «  tM  rapcrt  care  «*■  »“*' 

,  .  The  compilers  .  in  tactical 

Hon.  of  latarror.  t^tea  that  it  could  *>  —*  111 

that  the  B-»  “»  ^  *at  cordite  r 

nitration  uader  the  epeci  °°  ^  WUierto  tear  rti®^ 

naibility  «■»  fat  ^  **“  referred  to  th.  f«* 

- — —7^:1  — -  25’°°°  ~ 

rfafl.  Jn  Korea,  bearer,  *“ 

-  -  -  ~  “  -  -  .0.  - 

*— ««  uotc  *"  “  **•*«* tMots  15118  “  ^ 

— .  “*  “  8U“"  7  —*«— *  «  -St  iB 

the  aeslataace  of  radar.  ^  ^  tte  heaey 

aGQW[  on  brxdge~^-  otoup 

eW»  of  «“  soor  rthcru  Italy  and  to  W».  1  *" 

—  cf— 0t,gerred  that  the  boa*  lire. 

officer,  Cap  .  ^  ^  pourd  Bltmtioa,  wao 

*»- »"***  “3,“  that  rat  o*ee  had  b-ebee»re- 

atudied  earettW  V  baebardiera,  ^  Batioaa  troopa.  *• 

»—  bade*  the  -  Of  the  *■> 

third  officer,  a  radar  =»P  ^  ^  need  radar  aqriP»® 

8qp*»*  cam***  tUat  ****^  ^  30,000  feet,  *** 

operated  test  from  M#***  0  >  ^  ^  tave  teen. 
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Ho  farther  atated,  boaeoer,  that  » 

meeiona  hoabc  «re  dropped  ^  ^  aircraft  in 

perhapa  the  heat  appeal  c  j^rtt  dr 
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before  the  Congressional  committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
in  June  1951*  General  0*Donnelltestified  that  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  "war  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  medium  bomber  effort  had 
been  devoted  to  direct  support*  a  conservative  estimate  in  view  of  the 
figures  cited  earlier  in  this  chapter^*  He  was  careful  to  make  clear  that 
such  assignment  of  strategic  aircraft  with  their  highly  trained  crews  to 
tactical  objectives  could  be  justified  only  by  special  circumstances. 

Such  special  circumstances  did,  in  his  opinion,  exist  in  Korea.  The 
serious  plight  of  the  ground  troops  and  the  fact  that  insufficient 
numbers  of  light  bombers  and  other  tactical  planes  were  available  to  the 
Fifth  Mr  Force  for  the  support  of  those  forces  were,  of  course,  the 
principal  justification  for  such  use  of  the  B-29*  Moreover,  the  enemy's 
lack  of  an  effective  interceptor  force  and  of  antiaircraft  artillery, 
especially  during  the  first  months  of  the  war,  made  the  tactical  use 
of  the  B-29  *  s  less  hazardous  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  In 
response  to  questions  by  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  General  O'Donnell 
stated  that  he  regarded  the  employment  of  B- 29*0  in  close  support, 
particularly  in  the  bombing  of  supposed  concentrations  of  enemy  troops, 
as  improper.  He  noted  that  the  so-called  saturation  bombing  at  Haegwan 
was  never  proved  to  have  accomplished  anything  and  that  it  was  doubtful 
that  any  sizeable  concentration  of  enemy  troops  was  there  to  be  bombed. 

The  supporting  role  for  which  he  believed  the  B-29  bad  proved  itself 
best  suited  in  Korea  was  what  he  called  "general  support” —or  the 
bombing  of  bridges  and  the  interdiction  of  supply  lines  "a  bit  behind" 
the  front  lines 

_________________________  * 


*See  p.  134above. 
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There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  B-29  made  an  important  contribution 
to  the  Korean  war  even  when  functioning  in  a  tactical  capacity.  It  a 
efficiency  in  such  a  role,  as  compared  with  the  heavy  bombers  in  World 
War  II,  was  in  part  due  to  improved  radar  bombing  techniques.*  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  against  an  eneay  more  liberally  supplied  with 
modern  fighters  and  antiaircraft  artillery  the  B-29 1 s  could  scarcely  be 
so  employed.  All  tactical  operations  would  then  have  to  be  taken  over 
by  faster,  more  maneuverable  planes  especially  designed  for  such  tasks. 


*And  after  Ilovember  1951  its  effectiveness  wa3  further  increased  by 
the  substitution  of  shoran  (AM-ATU-3)  radar  equipment  for  the  older  AH-HBi-2 
equipment  in  all  B-29* a.  Instead  of  the  previous  mere  airborne  search 
radar,  shoran  was  a  precision  instrument  consisting  of  two  ground  stations 
»rifl  an  airborne  transmitter  and  receiver  with  computer.  The  ground 
stations,  when  triggered  by  impulses  from  the  airplane  transmitter*  signaled 
their  positions  on  the  airborne  radars  cope,  and  from  these  indications 
the  location  of  the  designated  target  could  be  very  accurately  determined. 
This  system  permitted  blind  bombing  to  bo  carried  out  from  medium  altitudes 
with  an  error  no  greater  than  12.5  miles  even  when  the  ground  stations 
were  aB  distant  as  140  miles  from  the  target.  In  addition,  shoran  was 
useful  in  photomapping. 
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Official  recognition  of  the  independence  of  strategic  boribing  wa3 
not  forthcoming  until  as  late  as  19h3*  In  accordance  with  the  concept 
of  flexibility,  realistic  arrangements  were  at  that  time  worded  out  for 
the  diversion  of  strategic  aircraft  to  tactical  operations,  when  condi¬ 
tions  warranted  such  a  transfer*  The  objectives  of  strategic  air  power 
were  defined  as  the  sources  of  the  enemy1 s  war  potential— that  is, 
important  industries,  power  plants,  oil  complexes,  and  communications 
centers.  The  primary  responsibilities  of  tactical  air  power  were  to 
gain  air  superiority,  isolate  the  battlefield,  and  provide  close  support 
to  ground  troopo.  Only  when  the  ground  forces  found  themselves  in  a 
dangerous  situation,  or  when  there  was  an  especially  good  opportunity 
to  punish  a  fleeing  eneray  should  the  strategic  bombers  be  called  away 
from  their  distant  targets  to  add  their  weight  to  tactical  operations. 

In  the  important  respect  that  it  protected  the  mission  of  strategic  bombing 
from  inordinate  tactical  demands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  db out  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  doctrine*  The  groat  strategic  air  assault  on  German-held 
Europe,  according  to  the  United  States  Strategic  Eombing  Survey,  went 
very  far  toward  winning  the  war  in  that  theater  before  the  first  Allied  soldier 
set  foot  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy. 

£  See  p,  28. 
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The  primary  Purpo^  of  the  present  study  *°  dete™ine  h*  ° 
the  employment  of  strategic  bombers  in  World  War  II  and  the 
KOnths  of  tho  Korean  war  conformed  to  this  doctrine.  Ho  attest  was  . 

^o  to  describe  with  full  statistical  data  all  the  -strategic  — ~ 
flron  by  heavy  and  ve^  heavy  honors  in  a*  Raters  -  »«“  11  “ 

to  Korea.  Baiher,  the  riview  of  combat  in  the  Kedit^anean 

theater,  Europe,  the  Pacific,  Asia,  and  Korea  was  for  obvious  reasons 
confined  to  accounts  of  only  «.  most  ^orient  dose-support  actions 
md  of  representative  interdiction  and  countor-air  operates.  The  reasons 
for  the  e^loymsnt  of  strategic  bombers  ih  these  roles  —  -*— • 
and,  whenever  available,  responsible  evaluations  of  the  toetxcal  work 

of  heavy  bombers  were  cited. 

the  strategic  targets  available  to  the  heavy  bombers  in  the  Eedi- 
„an  theater  consisted  mainly  of  ports  and  railroad  yards  until  the 
Jifteenth  Air  Force  began  to  range  out  from  its  Italian  bases  against  . 

+  *  r^anv-  To  no  small  extent  the  B-17's  and  B-2U«s  both  in 

CBO  targets  in  German/*  J.0  no 

north  Africa  and  in  Italy  were  committed  to  antishipping  work,  inter¬ 
diction  programs  such  as  preinvasion  strikes,  and  to  battle¬ 

rs  or  close-support  bombing.  The  Eighth  Air  Force,  on  the  other  hand, 
.as  consistently  reserved  for  strategic  activities  emoept  when  there 
„  urgent  need  for  supplementing  tho  wei^t  of  the  tactical  air  force, 
as  in  MOBSBGJ  and  the  landings  in  Hormandy.  After  D-Bay  the  strategic 
campaign  was  Interrupted  only  occasionally  by  demands  for  close 
and  battlefield  interdiction.  In  the  Pacific  areas,  strategic  targets 
were  virtually  nonexistent  except  in  the  home  islands  of  Japan.  Ifever- 
theless,  the  heavy  bomber,  especially  the  B-2U,  proved  indispensable  for 
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sea-search  and  counter-air  operations  because  it  was  the  only  plane  mth 
sufficient  range  for  such  missions,  Nearly  all  the  strategic  bombing 
in  the  war  against  Japan  was  performed  by  the  B-29*s,  yet  even  the 
Twentieth  Air  Force  was  obliged  to  divert  B-2?»s  fron  their  normal  targets 
to  hit  troublesome  air  bases  on  Iwo  Jima  and  later  the  kamikaze  fields 
on  Kyushu.  In  the  Korean  conflict  to  the  end  of  1951,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  B-29*s  were  heavily  employed  in  a  tactical  capacity.  Especially 
after  the  completion  of  the  main  strategic  program  in  the  autumn  of 
1950,  the  B-29's  were  steadily  engaged  in  interdiction  and  even  close- 
support  tasks. 

The  above  comparison  of  strategic  bomber  activities  in  the  various 
theaters  of  World  Mar  II  suggests  immediately  that  the  employment  doctrine 
first  formulated  in  Field  Manual  100-20  of  19U3  and  which  was  implicit  in 
later  directives  envisaged  a  theater  of  operations  wherein  significant 
strategic  targets  lay  within  range  of  the  bombers.  Clearly  such  condi¬ 
tions  in  World  War  II  prevailed  only  in  Europe.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  only  the  air  forces  based  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
were  able  to  function  in  close  conformity  to  Lhe  doctrine  of  Field  Manual 
1C0-2Q,  Such  campaigns  as  the  long-range  interdiction  program  conducted 
by  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force  in  northern  Italy  had  evidently  not  been  fore¬ 
seen  by  the  framers  of  this  doctrine,  nor  did  they  seem  to  have  had  in  mind 
tie  special  conditions  encountered  in  the  air  war  in  the  Pacific.  There, 
the  need  for  a  long-range  striking  force  was  paramount.  B-17*s  and  E-2U*s 
were  consistently  used  against  such  elusive  targets  as  ships  at  sea  and 
in  expensive  forays  against  enesry  air  bases  simply  because  they  were  the 
only  planes  which  could  reach  these  targets.  Considerations  of  range 
aside,  the  proper  weapons  for  such  targets  were  the  mediums  and,  some- 

times,  fighter-bombers ,  and  the  acme  could  be  said  about  the  long-range 
s  * _ _ CQm’  1|  >r,r  1  V)_ 
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would  have  been  materially  lessened  had  the  training  of  the  aircrews  been 
broadened  to  include  such  operations. 

In  Korea  the  early  and  continued  use  of  B-29's  in  battlefield  inter- 

was 

diction  and  even  in  close  support/ made  possible  only  by  a  special  set 
of  circumstances.  The  energy  was  not  well  provided  with  fighter  planes 
until  the  conflict  was  well  along,  and  by  changes  in  tactics  the  loss 
of  B-29*s  to  enemy  interception  was  kept  well  within  tolerable  limits 
even  after  the  appearance  of  the  KIG-l£ 1 s  in  battle.  Efficient  anti¬ 
aircraft  artillery  was  also  acquired  by  the  energy  at  a  rather  late  date* 

The  discovery  that  the  B-29's  could  work  effectively  at  night  with  radar 
aids  and  even  rake  hits  on  pinpoint  targets  such  as  bridges  tended  to 
justify  their  continuance  in  a  tactical  role* 

Tiro  factors  appear  to  be  crucial  in  the  success  of  virtually  all  close- 
and  general  support  missions  flown  by  strategic  aircrafts  control  and 
damage  assessment*  Ey  control  is  meant  the  marking  of  the  bomb  line* 
preferably  by  radar  or  electronic  beacons 5  the  establishment  of  a  radio 
net  by  means  of  which  ground  forces  reports  of  target  locations  or  of 
bombing  errors  can  be  promptly  c oiamni cated  to  the  bomber  formations;  and 
finally,  target  identification. 

The  heavy  bomber  efforts  at  lletz-Thionville  and  Bach!  roller  illustrated 
especially  troll  the  value  of  such  controls.  At  Bschweiler,  Ariry  sources 
reported  the  single  accidental  bomb  release  so  promptly  that  all  other 
bombers  could  be  ordered  to  close  bheir  bomb-bay  doors  before  they  crossed 
their  own  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relatively  minor  battlefield 
attacks  flown  against  the  Japanese  defenders  on  Attu  in  1-Iay  19JU-3  served 
to  indicate  the  dangers  arising  from  inadequate  controls.  Again,  the 
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partial  failure  of  the  massive  belabor  attacks  at  Caen  and  Saint-Lo  in 
July  and  August  wore  due  directly  to  inadequate  target  identification. 
And  the  equally  ineffectual  marking  cf  the  baxb  line  was  responsible  for 
the  many  deaths  resulting  from  the  short  bombing  on  both  these  missions. 

The  second  factor,  one  which  seems  repeatedly  to  have:  plagued  the 
mission  planners,  was  the  great  need  for,  and  the  almost  inevitable 
difficulty  of,  assessing  tho  damage  inflicted  on  the  enemy  by  support 
bombing,  whether  by  strategic  or  tactical  aircraft.  In  the  preinvasion 
bcv.bin£;s  of  TJorld  hTar  II,  the  problem  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent 
eneny  installations  were  knocked  out  by  aerial  attack,  sometimes  supple- 
m  nted  by  naval  bombardment,  was  a  crucial  one*  But  it  also  assumed 
importance  in  carpet  bombing  attacks,  such  as  those  at  Saint-Fo  in  France 
and  TTaegran  in  Korea,  laid  on  to  lend  support  to  land  operations. 

The  preinvasion  attacks  on  the  Iformandy  beaches  on  6  June  19bh  and 
on  the  beaches  of  southern  France  tiro  months  later  were  not  unqualified 
successes*  The  heavy  bomber  assault  on  Ilormandy  left  „,iany  shore-line 
defenses  untouched,  and  in  southern  France  even  the  best  concentrations 
of  bomb  bursts  often  failed  to  damage  gun  emplacements.  Still,  both 
atta  d:c  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  stun  the  euepy  defenders  and  to 
reduce  their  morale  and  efficiency  substantially.  The  attack  on  Tarawa, 
or  Betio,  in  November  19bi|,  which  was  delivered  by  some  £0  B-2.U  sorties 
and  also  by  a  heavy  naval  barrage,  neither  destroyed  enemy  installations 
nor  daunted  the  defenders  to  any  marked  degree. 

Tiro  general  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  study.  One,  doctrine 
must  be  modified  with  reference  to  combat  conditions  in  a  given  theater 
-f  ih  is  to  serve  as  an  effective  guide  to  the  conduct  of  air  warfare 
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in  that  theater.  Perhaps  the  m  st  important  of  these  conditions  is 
whether  the  theater  contains  sufficient  industrial  and  other  objectives 
to  justify  a  systematic  strategic  campaign*  Such  geographic  considerations 
as  the  range  required  of  medium  bombers  and  attack  planes  for  inter¬ 
dicting  the  enemy’s  supplies  and  reinforcements  must  also  be  weighed* 

Two,  the  occasional  ns  d  in  modern  warfare  to  divert  strategic  bombers  to 
certain  tactical  roles  should  receive  explicit  recognition  in  the  opera¬ 
tional  training  given  the  aircrews.  The  present  review  of  combat  ex¬ 


perience  further  suggests  that  most  of  those  tactical  missions  which 
must  be  classified  as  not  fully  successful  were  characterised  either 


by  failure  to  provide  proper  controls  in.  the  form  of  adequate  target 
information  and  bomb-line  markers  or  by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
planners  to  expect  much  more  of  the  heavy  bombers  in  support  actions 
than  they  were  capable  of  delivering,  especially  in  carpet  bombing  or 
invasion  beach  attacks. 
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AHS-88,  Motes,  Chap,  II  A 

59.  ACTS,  The  Air  Force,  p.  39. 

60.  Hansborough  proposed  revision. 

61.  Hist.  2$th  AF,  Mov.  l^U-Kay  19h$,  I,  293-99. 
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NOTES 
Chapter  III 

1.  Army  Mr  Forces  Evaluation  Board,  Mediterranean  Theater  of  Operations, 
Vol,  I,  Evaluationof  Tactical  and  Strategic  Operations,  £t.  Ill,  p. 

17  ff.,  in  13S. 5  hereinafter  cited  as  AAF  Eval.  Bd.,  KTC/« 

2.  ME  in  World  War  II,  II,  3  ff.;  AES-30,  Ninth  Mr  Force  in  the 
Western  Desert  Campaign,  p.  2  ff  • 

3*  AAF  in  World  War  II,  II,  12  ff.j  and  AHS-30,  p«  77  ff* 

4*  See  fuller  account  in  AAF  jji  World  War  II f  II,  108* 

5.  M!  iSr  World  War  II,  II,  160.  ft.;  ABS-14,  the  Twelfth  Air  Force  in 
the  North  African  Winter  Campaign,  p*  1  ff .;  Hist*  XII  BC,  20  Aug* 

1942-1  dan.  1943. 

6.  RAF  Middle  East  Review,  No*  1,  pp.  33-36  in  312*6090.  The  Information 
in  this  source  is  fully  utilized  in  AAF  in  World  War  II*  II,  36  ff . 

7.  AHS-30,  p.  70  ff AA£  World  War  I£,  II,  36  ff . 

8.  AAF  ip  World  War  II,  II,  145  ff. 

9*  RAF  Middle  Bast  Review,  No*  2,  p.  34*  Capt*  Rowan  T.  Thomas,  pilot 
of  a  B-17,  “Judge*  s  Jury,1'  records,  however,  that  the  heavies  bombed 
Gemj&n  troops  in  the  pass  itself  (Thomas,  Born  in  Battle  /Philadelphia, 
1944/,  P*  339). 

10*  In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  the  air  phase  of  the  Kas serine  battle 
in  AM  in  World  War  II,  II,  153  ff*,  one  can  get  interesting  sidelights 
from  Heinz  Werner  Schmidt,  With  Rommel  in  the  Desert  (London,  1951), 
p.  196  ff * 

11.  AAF  Eval.  Bd.,  KT0,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  Ill,  p.  17. 

12*  Ltr.,  Gol.  Charles  G.  Williamson,  C/Status  of  Opns.  Div.  D/B  to  D/Eomb*, 
Hq*,  AAF,  3  Mar*  1943* 

13.  AAF  in  World  War  II.  II,  108. 

14*  Ibid..  II,  124-25* 

15.  Ibid..  II,  419  ff •,  and  432-34. 
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AHS-88,  Notes,  Chap.  IH  M  163 

16.  Ibid. .  II,  434-45* 

17.  Ibid..  II,  460-77 j  RAF  Middle  East  Review,  No.  4* 

18.  JUS  m  H2 US  Bar  II,  II,  488-93;  JffiS-15,  Ml  n»»  of  the  Italian 
Campaign  to  1  January  1944,  PP*  49  fF* 

19.  MTAF  Operational  Rptg.,  p.  12,  in  626.310. 

20.  iHS-15,  p.  io8  ff.j  m.  i&  520-29. 

21.  MATAF  Operational  Rpts.,  p.  20. 

22.  See  British  Mr  tJLnistiy  translation  711/98,  The  Campaign  in  Italy,  chap. 
VII,  /General  Westphai/,  The  Arjsy  Group's  Version,  p.  8,  in  512.021, 

v.  32.  Such  studies  speak  with  respect  of  the  unified  command 
arrangements  under  which  the  lilies  were  able  to  call  up  heavy  Mr 
attacks  at  Salerno  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  but  little  attention  is 
given  to  discriminating  between  the  effects  of  bombardment  of  heavy 
and  of  tactical  aircraft. 

23.  AAF  Eval.  Bd.,  MEC,  Vol.  I,  Ft.  V,  pp.  17—18. 

24.  BAF  Mediterranean  Review,  No*  5,  p.  28. 

25*  AAF  in  "World  Mar  II.  II,  564  ff* 

26.  Hist.  15th  IF,  Nov.  1943-Nay  1945,  I,  408-10*  MF  jn  World  War  II, 

III,  358-59. 

27.  Operation  BIGOT-SHINGLE,  in  Mediterranean  Allied  Air  Forces  Operations 
in  Support  of  SHINGLE,  1  Jan.-15  Feb.  1944,  i*  168.61-1. 

28.  AAF  in  World  War  Et,  III,  340-43. 

29-  Ibid.,  Ill,  339  ff. 

30.  DA  Hist.  Div.,  Aasio  Beachhead  (1944),  P*  77  ff.J  Hist.  15th  AF,  Nov. 
1943-May  1945,  I,  450-54* 

31.  See  British  Air  Ministry  translation  YIl/lOO,  The  &mpaign  in 

Special  Subjects,  chap.  I, -/Col.  Ernst  Faehndriqfc/ The  Supply  Situation, 
pp,  11—12,  in  512.621  v.  34* 

32.  Ansio  Beachhead,  p.  77  ff.j  Hist.  15th  AF,  Nov.  1943-May  1945,  I,  450-54* 

33.  AAF  in  World  War  II.  Ill,  359-60, 
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ABS-53,  EU**,  Chap.  HI 

3L1.  See  Generrl  Dever'c  sts tenant  quoted  in  MF  in  Vorld  Var  I±3  III,  357. 

3?  The  figures  cited  here,  as  Kith  meat  of  the  other  actions  described 
35 '  in  thiS  chapter,  are  taien  fr,  m  the  Amy  Air  forces  araluat.on 
Board  Report.  Sore  differences  which  the  available  data  do  not 
permit  one  to  reconcile  are  to  be  found  in  the  statisticocited 
in  the  History  of  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force,  November  1943-l-aj  19U5, 

Vol,  I. 

36.  ACT  Sval.  Bd.,  CTO,  Vol.  I,  Ft.  HI,  p.  2. 

37.  Ibid.,  p.  20. 

38.  ACT  in  llor-ld  Har  II,  III,  356. 

3?.  See  ACT  in  florid  liar  II,  III,  361-70  for  a  discussion  of  the  controversy 
over  the  bombings  of  Cassino. 

LO.  ACT  Sval.  Bd.,  CTO,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  HI,  PP.  24,  72-73.  The  History 
of  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force,  November  1543-Hay  I?45,  Vol»  1>  454, 
speaks  of  l42  E-17’s  dropping  353  tons  of  bombs. 

41.  Hist.  l5bh  AF,  Nov.  1943-Hay  1945,  I,  454-55. 

42.  ACT  in  Uorlo  Urr  II,  HI,  363-66. 

43.  AAF  Eval.  Bd*,  CTO,  Vol.  I,  Ft.  Ill,  pp.  22,  72-73. 

1-4.  ACT  in  TJorld  'Jcx  II,  III,  360-69;  British  Air  I  inis  try  _  translation 
V 11/97,  The  Campaign  in  Italy,  chap,  VI  /Gen.  von  \  xetinghof f/ 

A  Fost-Har  Study,  pp.  59-60,  in  5l2.621v.31. 

45.  ACT  in  World  Har  II,  III,  367. 

46  Allied  Force  Hq.,  Tng.  Hemo  Ho.  5,  4  June  1944,  Lessons  from  the 
*  Cassino  Operation,  15-25  liar.  1944,  in  Air  Support  for  Ground 
Forces,  (SOS)  NG  910,  in  AG  373.21. 

47.  Ibid.,  IH,  373-83.  See  also  British  Mr  Ministry  translation 
vSTLGO,  The  Supply  Situation,  p,  14. 

43.  ACT  Sval.  Bd.,  IITO,  Vol.  I,  Ft.  Ill,  PP.  24-27,  72-73 .  The 
History  of  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force,  November  1943-Hay _ 1945,  I, 

437  states  that  639  bobbers  dropped  1,762  tons  of  boJas* 

49.  ACT  Eval.  Bd.,  CTO,  Vol.  I,  Ft.  Ill,  p.  74. 

30.  Annther  mission  which  must  be  considered  tactical  was  a  raid  by 
heavies  on  12  May,  the  day  DIALS!  got  under  way,  of  Marshal 

Keeselring’s  headquarters  and  also  the  ^  SvfSS- 

X  Corps.  Both  objectives  wore  well  hat  (hi-t.  15th  Af  ,  nov*  Lyni 

May  1945,  I,  457). 
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51.  Eval  Ed  «0.  YC1  IjPt .  Ill, 

i:  T,  Ifwfn^to  g^on  of  Southern  ft*  (Uaahiagtal,  1?W). 

52'  JS*Ior  f  h™ibS'a*e2;cnt  of  the  JSoKo 

of  ICKOIi. 

53.  AAJT  3\ral.  B&,,  Vo1*  ^  pp* 

5U.  MF  in  Uorld  liar  II.  HI,  14-72—73* 

55.  Hist.  l5th  iff,  HOT.  1^,  I,  U57  «.J  AAF  Bwl.  Bel.,  HTO, 

Vol.  I#  Pt.  illj  P»  ^-2 

56.  MF  Sral.  Bd„  I2E0,  Vol.  I,  Pi.  PP-  ^2"63* 

Ilist.  15th  iff,  Hair.  19U3-i:ay  19U5,  I,  ff.i  M  ^USE^  K  II, 
III,  U33-39. 

58.  AC/AS  Intel.  Hist.  Div.,  Revien  of  feriallJarfai *  **  tlie  Scientific 
Advisory  Board,  Jan.  1 94?,  PP«  30-3U,  in  105  ?• 
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J&SS— SS*  Notes,  Chap.  IV 

as  a  result  of  this  event,  Eisenhower  is  said  to  have  considered 

’  ordering  all  heavy  bombers  operating  in  dLos (/T^tcher^^S^ 
rather  than  perpendicular  to  friendly  lines  (H.  C.  Butcher,  iffi  J2L- 

Years  with  Eisenhower  (Hew  York,  1946)  >  PP*  636,  641) . 

17.  8th  AF  Rpt*,  pp.  34-35;  AM1  in  World  War  II,  HI,  250-51* 

18.  8th  AF  apt.,  pp.  3,  34-35* 

19.  Ib^d.,  pp.  28-30;  AES-70,  pp.  53-54* 

20.  8th  AF  apt.,  pp.  28-30;  AAF  *£  Mi  ^  U,  111  >  229-30;  AES-70,  p.  54* 

21.  AAF  in  World  War  II,  III,  230* 

22.  8th  AF  Rpt.,  pp.  49-51;  AAF  ip  World  War  II,  III,  233-34;  AHS-70, 

pp.  55-56. 

23.  8th  AF  Ept.,  p.  32.  A  short  review  of  prisoner-of-war  ^t^rogations 
pertaining  to  this  action  and  of  official  appraisals  made  ty  the  AlX 
Corps  and  other  W.S.  Army  organisations  appears  in  Ml  Is .JjjJ 
III  234-37.  General  Eisenhower  and  Marshal  von  Rundstedt  are  both 
quoted  here  to  the  effect  that  the  battle  of  Saint-Lo  was  won  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  bombing. 

24.  AAF  iB  World  War  II,  III,  237-38. 

25.  8th  AF  Rpt.,  p.  40 ;  AAg  is  World  Mgr  II,  III,  624* 


26.  8th  AF  Rpt.,  pp*  40-41* 

27.  Ibid.,  pp*  41-44;  AHS-70,  p.  67  ff. 

28.  8th  AF  Rpt.,  pp.  44-45}  and  AHS-70,  pp.  69-70. 

29.  1st  U.S.  tew,  Ept.  of  Opns.,  1  Aug.  1944-22  Feb.  1945,  PP*  67-73. 

30.  FO  1314,  in  1st  Air  Div.,  The  Escbweiler  Mission,  16  Hov.  1944,  in 
525. 04A. 

31.  AHS-70,  p.  71. 

32.  8th  AF  TKR,  Opn.  Mo.  715,  16  Nov,  1944,  in  520.331. 
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H  OI  E  S 
Chapter  IV 

1*  AA£  is  World  War  II,  III,  131,  280, 

2.  Ibid.,  III,  HO  ff. 

•?  Ibid  III.  279,  319,  321-22;  3th  4F,  The  Tactical  Use  of  Heavy 
Bombardment  In  the  Hormandy  Invasion,  in  520.04  Lj  an?  ^s"70» 

Tactical  Operations  of  the  Eighth  Mr  feorce,  6  June  1944  to  3  May 

1945,  p.  3  ff. 

4,  From  8th  AF.  Close-in  Mr  Cooperation  by  Heavy  Bombers  Ground. 
Forces,  pp.  2-3,  in  520.450LA  /hereafter  referred  to  as  8th  AF  RpW* 

5.  AAF  in  World  War  II,  III,  138  ff.;  TO  Hist.  Div.,  Utah  Beach  to 
ChirbSurg,  6-27  June  1944  In  171.1-12;  WD  Hist  Div.,  Ctaaha  Beachhead, 
6-13  June  1944;  Hq.  AAF,  Wings  at  War  Series,  Ho.  2,  Sunday  Bunch 

in  Hormandv  (Washington,  1945) • 

6*  3th  AF  Bpt.,  pp.  31-32. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  36  ff.;  ME  iS  World  Wg£  II,  III,  190  ff 4H3-70,  p.  24  ff. 

8.  6th  AF  Bpt.,  pp.  37-33;  AHS-70,  p.  24  ff.;  Sth  IF,  Use  of  Heavies  in 

Hormandy. 

9.  8th  IF  Rpt.,  pp.  37-38;  8th  iff,  Wse  of  Heavies  in  Hormandy. 

10.  Sth  IF  Ept.,  p.  38. 

11.  Ibid.,  pp.  38-39. 

12.  Questionnaires  submitted  by  the  Air  Effects  Committee,  12th  Aw  Group, 

cited  in  AAF  in  World  War  II,  III,  192-93*  , 

13.  Sth  AF  Ept.,  p.  3. 

H*  ftAF  ip  World  War  II.  Ill,  207-3. 

15.  Sth  AF  Ept.,  pp.  33-34;  ahs-70,  p.  57  ff.;  m  is  HaHi  Hat  IL 
207-9* 
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HiS-£S»  Uorecs,  Cnap.  ^-70, 

^  37.  w  In  i]os34  Si»  iiIj  ^  *"  ' 

35.  Sih  *2  s»*.,  HP*  Aid.  -  — 

*  pp.  70-72. 

.  83.  £U-70,  PP*  72-73  * 

36.  8th  ^  «?*  ol'U3’ 

37.  fifcb.  in?'  ®Pt*>  2P*  ^  .  vc.  Qf  16  i.oveEibOTj 

^  j-  -iPi'ento  of  Cur  ^  .  '*  resets  of  Clo 
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Support  Cp&r^^on^  ’bj  i„G  373—1* 

for  Ground  Forces  (bGS)  *au, 

irt  iSx  W.T.,  S»»“  1;iBSl0n• 

40.  ^isJaflaiiBB’111’  672'85’ 

41.  SHd.,  HI.  ^5-S6;  IS”  ’,tr7J’ 

.  -o0  133-40;  dES-70,  P*  7B  f£. 

42.  Sth  IJS*  !pb->  p£>*  ^  n  „Q 

....  T*rt  693-7H5  ilXi-70,  p.  79  • 

43.  Aj£  is  liSEifi  'i££±->  *  .  .  f£3.c  for  the  Scientific 

44.  ifl/to  X***-  ^s^Mi9^f  pp!W37X-4i!r^  105-5 

’  'TO  B  a  Iu*«a  »*..  *  ^  Jar 

«•  flf.  S  ®  9M,  i»  *  373-a‘ 
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Chapter  V 

1.  MF  in  World  War  II,  If,  90. 

2.  Ibid.,  Iff,  231. 

3.  Samuel  E.  Ilorison,  History  of  the  United  States  Haval  Operations 
in  Uorld  War  II  (Boston,  190),  I?,  20-^0. 

Is.,  Intelligence  Summaries  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Isxmf  #17, 

36th  Bomb.  Sq.  (H),  23  Hay  1 9h3i  #5l,  XI  DC,  24  Ilsy  1943;  #16,  36th 
Bomb.  Sq.  (E),  24  I  lay  1943;  #52,  XI  BO,  26  Hay  l'?43.  See  also 
Afiff  in  TJorld  War  II,  17,  385-86. 

5.  Aleutian  Campaign,  Kavy,  Bee.  1941-Dsc.  1914;.  See  also  ?0  10, 

Eq.  11th  AF,  25  Apr.  1943,  in  Eist.  11th  AF  (A-3),  Kef.  Ho.  20 

6.  Interview  with  Brig.  Gen.  William  E.  Iynd;  3km.  #52,  XI  BG,  25 
Hay  1943. 

7.  Ifctcrvietj  with.  Gen*  Iynd. 

8.  Ses  especially  Isum  #53,  XI  EC,  26  Hay  1943. 

9.  Diary  of  Hera  Tatuskuchi,  Aetg.  Off.,  northern  53l6  Bet.  (1943). 

10.  For  a  soldier's  vieu  of  the  short  bombing,  see  ID,  The  Capture  of 
Attn  as  Told  by  the  Hen  Hho  ought  There  (Washington,  1940 ,  pp. 
82-83 •  See  also.AAE  in  Uorld  War  II,  17,  385«- 

11.  Isum  #52,  XI  BC,  25  Hay  1943. 

12.  AAF  in  World  War  II.  IV,  359-401. 

13.  AES-38,  Operations  History  of  the  Seventh  Air  Force,  6  Hovember 
1943  to  31  July  1944,  chronology  of  7th  AF  operations  in  appendix. 
See  also  AAF  :'n  World  Wax  II.  17,  2d,  293,  67  2-93  J  USSES,  Air 
Campaigns  of  the  Pacific  War  (Washington,  1947),  in  137.715-71A 
hereinafter  cited  US3B5,  Air  Campaign^. 

14.  AES-38,  p.  8  ff, 

15.  Seventh  Air  Force  Participati  n  in  the  GALVAIilC  Operation,  13  Uov- 
6  Bee.  19435  ltr»,  Kaj »  Gen.  Willis  H.  Hale,  sub.  $  Operations  of 
the  Seventh  Air  Force,  13  Wov.  1943-31  Jan.  1944,  15  Feb.  1944| 
AES-38,  pp.  8—9;  Advon  Hq.  7th  AF,  Report  of  Strike  Operations 
During  the  GAIVAHIC  Action,  In  740.3069-10. 
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AES-28,  Hotss,  Chap.  ff 
16. 


-'170 


17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

2h. 

25. 

26. 
27. 
23. 

29. 

30, 


31. 

32. 


AAF  Eval.  Ed.,  FGA,  Rpt.  Jl,  p.  55,  in  133.6-1.  Sec  also  AHB-38, 

p.  12. 

USSE3,  Air  Campaigns,  p.  28. 

AAF  Eval.  Bd.,  PDA,  Rpt.  ,'\L,  p.  12,  See  also  AES-38,  p.  12. 

Ltr.,  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  Hq.  USA  Forces  CEHPAC 
to  CinG  FOA,  6  Bee.  19U3. 

Capt.  James  R.  Stockman,  Hist,  Sec.,  USED,  The  Battle  for  Tarawa 
(191+7),  p.  67,  in  186.1-1. 

Uq.  AAF,  Wings  at  liar  Series,  Ho.  3,  Pacific  Counterblow  (Washington, 
191+5),  P.  32. 

Ilemo  for  King  from  Arnold,  17  Doc.  191+2,  in  750.31.  See  also 
A1F  in  World  War  II,  Iff,  6l-7l+. 

A IF  in  World  War  II,  Iff ,  21+1-1+3 . 

WD  Hist.  Div.,  The  Admiralties  (Washington,  191+1+),  pp.  18,  70, 
etc*,  in  I7I.I-85  Activation  History  of  the  Kill  Bcnber  Command, 

13  Jan.  191+3-1  Jan.  19U+J  AAF  in  World  War  II,  Iff,  7l;-91,  61+6  ff, 

USSES,  Air  Campaigns,  pp.  1+2  ff.$  AC/AS  Intel.  Hist.  Div.,  Review 
of  Aerial  Warfare  for  the  Scientific  Advisory  Board,  p*  725 
AAF  is  rcorld  Ifar  II,  T,  316-22. 

Hist.  Kill  BC,  Jan.  191+5,  PP.  2-3,  71. 

US5BS,  Air  Campaigns,  p.  5l. 

GHQ  PEG  Ilil.  Hist.  Sec.,  Battle  of  the  Bismarck  Sea,  in  712.01+A; 

AAF  in  World  War  II,  Iff,  93  ff . 

USSES,  Air  Campaigns,  pp.  lS-19,  21+-25,  1+1,  51. 

AHS-13,  The  ^ if th  Air  Force  in  the  Euon  Peninsula  Campaign,  January 
to  October  191+3,  pp,  209,  220,  227.  There  is  an  appendix  summarising 
bombardment  operations  against  various  Hew  Guina  targets#  These  are 
called  ,rborrbardment  operations  in  support  of  ground  operations,"  yet 
it  is  clear  that  the  title  is  loosely  applied  since  ground  forces 
were  r.ot  in  close  proximity  to  any  of  these  targets. 

AHS-16,  The  Fifth  Air  Force  in  the  Kuon  Peninsula  Campaign,  October 
191+3  to  September  191+1+,  P.  161. 

AHS-1<3,  The  Fifth  Air  Force  in  the  Conquest  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
p.  37  ff.  See  also  unit  histories  for  close  records  of  these  oper¬ 
ations— for  example.  Hist.  19th  Bomb.  3q,,  Feb  .-War.  I9I4I+  and  Apr.  lpi+lu 
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AES-L*3,  p.  113. 

AAP  in  World  War  II,  I?,  657-53. 

AHS-U3,  P.  61. 

Ibid. ,  p.  66. 

See,  for  example,  ltr»,  Ilaj.  Gen.  J,  II.  String,  CG  11th  Airborne 
BI-v.  to  CO  8th  Ftr.  Gp.,  1*  Hay  19l*5. 

US3E3,  Air  Campaigns,  pp.  9-10,  12;  AAR  in  Uorld  War  II,  IV, 

1*2 9-33. 

AAP  in  Uorld  War  II,  IV,  1*83-93. 

Ibid..,  IV,  1*73-33. 

Ibid.,  IV,  1*93-515. 

UbSZS,  Air  Campaigns,  p.  1*6  ff. 

Ibid.,  pp.  9-21;  AfP  in  Uorld  Uar  II,  IV,  l*l*0-5UC. 

USSBS,  Air  Campaigns,  pp.  20-50* 

Ibid,,  pp.  1*3-53;  USSBS,  Summary  Report,  Pacific  Uar  (Washington, 
197*5) ,  p.  16  hereinafter  cited  USSBS,  Summary  Report/,  in  137.701-1. 

US3IS,Air  Campaigns,  pp.  1*3-53;  USSBS,  Summary  Report,  p.  10  ff. 

USSBS,  Su/.mary  Report,  pp.  16-22. 

An  important  reason  for  the  paucity  of  close  support  missions 
assigned  to  heavy  bombers  uas  that  in  ground  battles  t airing  place 
in  the  Irind  of  jungle  covering  many  of  the  Pacific  Islands  there 
xrss  no  long  and  c  ntinuous  front.  Instead,  ground  troops  often 
fought  in  i&olaled  groups.  To  distinguish  from  the  air  any  military 
targets  in  ouch  a  battle,  let  alone  a  bomb  line  separating  friend 
from  f 03,  x:as  impossible,  See  draft  AES,  Mr  Support  in  the  Pacific 
War  191*1-191*5,  p.  1. 

AC/AS  Intel.,  Hist.  Biv.,  Pxvisxr  of  Aerial  Warfare,  p,  97* 

Ibid. ,  pp.  93  ff.  In  the  final  statistical  summarise  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  Japanese  shipping,  however,  AAT  operations  show  up  very  xrell. 
Out  of  an  esti'.xntcd  total  tonnage  of  10,1C0,00Q,  no  less  than 
8,900,030  tons  of  Japanese  ncrchang  ships  xrere  sunk  or  badly  .damaged. 
Of  tlris  amount,  5U.7  P-r  cent  xras  attributed  to  submarines,  16.3 
per  cent  to  carrier-based  air,  10.2  p-r  cent  to  AAR  land-based  planes, 
1*.3  per  cent  to  Navy  and  I  ferine  land-based  pianos,  and  9.3  per  cent 
to  mines,  largely  dropped  by  B-29fs.  Of  course,  a  good  part  of  the 
tonnage  credited  to  the  AAR  xias  sunk  or  damaged  by  tactical  aircraft. 
See  USSBS,  Suwary  Reoort,  n,  16. 
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ll  *ye  K-"  ltr- Hq* 

m  Coma.  to  00  92d  Bomb.  Sq.,  24  Oct.  195 
FBAF  Opus.  Hist.,  25  June-31  Ctet.  1950,  1*  24  3®* 

Hist.  Hq.  19th  Bomb.  Gp.,  26  June-31  Oct.  1950,  P-  *• 
ms  Opus.  Hist.,  25  June-31  0et*  195°>  X*  4D"43’ 

?bld..  pp.  42-56. 

m.  gbh<  mu.  ».»-  •%££  e  srjrsrs:- 

^  ,  pp.  **». 

j6H3-71,  PP*  9-13. 

Hist.  FEfiF  BC,  1  Feb. -30  June  1951,  Vci.  I»  Bk*  I7»  P*  10 * 

5bi§.,  P*  13* 

*1  „  flKrt-rean  Targets  for  Medium  Bombardment, 

E-as&sss  msrsa,  19a),  pp.  *3-34. 

KB?  Opns.  art.,  25  J®*-31  1950>  I*  56-238 ' 

Futrell  and  Simpson,  "Air  War,**  p.  67. 

AHS-71,  PP*  &1-39* 

M  Opea.  Hirt.,  25  looe-31  Ort.  1950,  I,  gg».  «“  Mel' 

aSUi,  wtfar  appropriate  Satee,  in  K-720.607A. 

n_+  1Q5Q.  x,  no-13;  AH3-71,  P*  47. 
PEAF  Opns.  Hist.,  25  June-31  °°**  ^  *  * 
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U.sTsenate,  82  Gong.  1  Sess.  Ft.  4,  P*  ^UDO* 


FEAF  Opns.  Hist.,  25  June-31  Oct.  1950,  I,  U5* 
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18.  FEAF  Opns.  Hist*,  1  Hot*  1950-28  Feb.  1951,  II,  159* 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  127* 

20  Col.  Willis  G.  Carter,  "Strategic  Bombardment  and  national  Objectives," 
Ajj.  Tfoflveyaitv  quarterly  Review,  (Spring  1951)  >  PP*  5-14* 


21 


FEAF  WKly.  Intel,  Roundup,  under  appropriate  dates. 


22*  Ibid. 

23.  FEAF  Opns,  Hist.,  1  Nov,  1950-28  Feb.  1951,  H,  87* 

24*  Ibid.*  pp*  109-59* 

25.  Ibid.*  pp.  160-299;  FEAF  WHy.  Intel.  Roundup,  under  appropriate  dates. 

26.  FEAF  Wkly.  Intel.  Roundups,  under  appropriate  dates. 

27.  Hist.  19th  Bomb.  Wg.,  July  1951,  app. 

28*  Hist.  FEAF,  1  July-31  Bee.  1951,  I*  54^*57. 

29.  Ibid..  I,  42-44,  and  58. 

30.  I&£.,  I,  58-98. 

31.  x»  60;  FEAF  Wkly.  Intel.  Rounds,  Dec.  1951. 

32.  FEAF  BC,  Final  Mission  Summaries,  Feb.-June  1951,  PP*  1*3 • 


33- 
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35. 

36. 


i  p*  4* 

Reproduced  in  Hist.  FEAF  BC,  4  July-4  Oct.  1950,  Vol.  I,  Bk.  IF,  app. 
See  this  and  other  Eighth  Amy  reports  on  bombing  effectiveness  in 

Hist.  FEAF,  1  Jan. -30  June  1951,  P*  54  ff*  Se®  f 

missions  Nos.  419-21,  18-.'  0  Iky  1951,  in  FEAF  BC,  Final  Mission 
Summaries,  Feb.-June  1951,  Vol.  II,  Ft.  4,  e*d  Final  Draft,  Report^ 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  President  ol  the  United  States 
on  Operations  in  Korea  During  the  Period  25  June  1950-8  July  1951, 
Pt.  VII,  p.  16. 


Maj.  Gen.  Glenn  0.  Barcus,  et  $3,.,  an 
Air  Force  in  the  Korean  Campaign,  pp* 


Evaluation  of  the  United  States 
I  ff,  in  K168.1504A. 


Ibid.,  pp.  55-67,  testimony  of  Maj.  James  W.  Miller,  Group 
Standardisation  Board  Bombardier. 


37.  Ibid.*  pp.  67-70. 
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